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THE 
: LONDON OMNIBUS~ ~* 


serves the public 


Walter Hancock's steam omnibus was first 
introduced to a waiting public in 1833 and was 
named, appropriately, the “ Enterprise’. 
Another public enterprise is now presented by 
the London Assurance with this selection from 
their omnibus collection of policies. 


HOME FIRES 


Fires are quite all right in their proper place. When they 
break out elsewhere, within the house or outbuildings, 
they can quickly run through the property. Though 
nothing can put back what has been lost, our Fire Policy 
can make good your losses. 


EDUCATION BILL 


Schooling is a singularly costly business; plurally, it is 
even more so. The man who takes out an Education 
Policy with the London Assurance as soon as a child is 
born gets full marks for prudence and foresight. 


ALL SPORTS 


It has been written: 
No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 
But you need never be the loser if your person and 
paraphernalia are insured by our Sportsman's Policy. 


THAT’S WHAT WE’RE HERE FOR 


If you would know more about any of the policies outlined 
here, if we can provide any information about any par- 
ticular policies or about insurance problems generally — 
pray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 1, 
King William Street, Dept. Y1, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


‘Very grok feTptle 4 deal «h" 
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Husbandry in the bedroom 


Every woman likes, and deserves, 
a little cossetting. Apart from 
things which a man should know 
by instinct, there are the minor 





gestures of thoughtfulness. KE 
The bringing of a nightcap for MA 
instance . . . and what could be more jNE 
welcome than a ‘Myers’ and milk ? 
Good for husbands too! yERS 
THE DARK & MEI WwW RUM RODUCED & BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 
mcneets 








Giandyja Pirovette. 
An Italian-inspired paste 


or one of these perhaps ? whirl with a freshly 


roasted hazelnut. 


Aimond Fudge Fudge with almonds; ee 
a luscious combination. 







Pompadour A continental chocolate paste, 
subtly flavoured with crisp, flaked almonds. 


Truffle Nougatine Almond nougatine 
and smooth chocolate truffle 


Rum Praline A hazelnut praline mellowed 
by Jamaica Rum 

Strawberry Cream Real strawberries 
flavour this smooth, creamy centre 


Ask for 


[obler 
Ballerina 


With fifteen deliciously different centres. 
Each snuggling in a thick coat of milk chocolate 
Each a triumph, And a great temptation 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS TOBLERONE td 
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Now! 








Fly to New York and non-stop across the USA 


WITH TWA's NEW 
SUPER-C CONSTELLATIONS 


Quietest, most luxurious long-range airliners in the world 


From November Ist you can fly to New York in TWA’s 
new Super-G Constellations. On these great Lockheed 
aircraft, science works behind the scenes to make your 
trip quicker, more comfortable. Radar plots the 
smoothest course ahead. Turbo-compound engines, fed 
by wing-tip tanks, give greater speed, longer range. And 
the finest modern design has made the interior fittings 
of the Super-G the most luxurious ever. You can enjoy 
all this, linked with TWA’s traditionally friendly service, 
at reduced fares! 

TWA’s Discount Fare Plan operates throughout 
Thrift Season (Nov. Ist—-March 3lst), gives big re- 





te t 


ductions for families travelling together. (Example : 
A husband and wife flying first-class save a total of £12 
for the round trip to New-York.) For details of this and 
TWA’s Time Pay Plan, see your travel agent or call TWA 
—200 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. TRAfalgar 1234. 
Manchester, Tel, BLAckfriars 4649. 


Fly the finest... 


riy TWATr0oUS4 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA-+> EUROPE: AFRICA’ ASIA 





The Best Snow awaits you in fee Guten teal 


SWITZERLAND 2°: = 


AGENT of to the Swiss 
The Country that offers value for money 










The 


National Tourist Office, 
| the iy liqueurs 


458 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
. the name that, to connoisseurs, 
implies just that extra quality of 
delicate perfection in flavour. 
BOLS the name to be quietly 

insisted upon as the 
prelude to the most 

P exquisite ““Kummel” ever 


to delight your palate. BOLSkummel, of 


course—the liqueur beyond compare! 


% The House of Bole was founded ie Amsterdam in 1575-over 
thirty years belore Rembrandt was bern. 

Other Bote liqueare wnelude Apricot Bola, Cherry Bols and 
Dry Orange Curacae. 


















the finest pen 


Its name is Sheaffer. Treaties are signed 
with it. So are five-year film contracts. 
And the sort of cheques that hang framed in 
the Chairman's office. People whose names are 
as familiar to you as your-own sign them with 
a Sheaffer. And all because the Sheaffer 
belongs to that way of living in which 
the best is only just good enough, 

Go to the best pen counter you know. Hold a 

Sheaffer in your hand and you'll agree it looks 

the part with its slender silhouette, its unique 

tubular nib, its near-incredible Sheaffer ‘Snorkel’ .* 

Feel how smoothly it glides as you write "To wish 

you a very happy Christmas’. . . 

you'll wonder who can be persuaded to 

give you a Sheaffer for Christmas too. 


pneumatic filler 


A flick of a finger—instantaneous 


filling on the downstroke 
Cleans, flushes itseif 
automatically. 


*the world-famous 
Sheaffer Snorke! 


Wiping nib, wiping barrel, a thing 
of the past! Snorkel tube reaches 


down, drinks the ink, retracts! 


Sheaff.ors 


Sheaffer's Snorkel pens from 
23.7.6 to 9i guineas 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (England) Led., Barnet Herts 
Great Britain, U.5.A., Canada, Australia 
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in the world 


and then 


14-carat goid 
feather-touch point 


A marvel of delicate precision 
and strength 
matching sets 


‘Ensembles’ — pen and pencil; 
‘threesomes’ — pen, pencil and 
ballpoint. In handsome gift cases. 


Skrip 


The finest ink for the fimest pens. 


( )etaleeer 2h trace 


hgh | 
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PassING Glouws 


. . not a cigarette you get offered in everybody’s house, by any mean 
but how gratifying when you are! For Passing Clouds, 
ever since 1874, have been made for people who prefer a 
Virginian-flavoured cigarette, but who demand of it distinction 


Made by W. D. & H.O. Wills an oval shape, and —of course—superb quality. 
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So His © CINZANO BIANCO... 





as Ie cy cling is a fine healthy exercise and I believe 
it is, then one cannot start too young. The tricycle for the babe, the 
Juvenile model for the bey ov girl. Join them on their little trips 
and you, too, will reeapture the sensation of youthful anticipation 
confirmed.’ FJ. CRRY, M.B.B. Well-known authority on Cycling 


SHARE THEIR HAPPINESS ON A = Phillivs Bicycles with 
their flamboyant fin. 
ishes, superb speeili- 
cations and brilliant 
colour harmonies, 
deservedly enjoy an 
uerivalled reputation 
for Quality and Crafts- 


THE TRUE TEMPER STEEL BICYCLE =~ 


A Company of the QD ore vrnin 








—_ 





yes, It ke good | Thanke, L cetfainly Wl. Send for full colour Catalogue to-day, ta: 





More and more people are discovering CINZANO BIANCO — the unique 
White Vermouth recently introduced by the world-renowned House 
of Cinzano. Smoothly sweet, but with a subtle, aromatic freshness, 
CINZANO BIANCO is delicious as a ‘straight’ drink, served well chilled. 
And to any mixed drink, short or long, it brings its own delightful 
individuality. Enjoy a new pleasure — try CINZANO BIANCO loday. 








DO YOU KNOW YOUR VERMOUTH? 
Vermouth, being based on the juice of the grape, isa 
wine — but wine of a very special kind, It owes its 
character to the addition of extracts and infusions 
obtained from many fragrant herbs. Its quality, 
however, dependson the skill and care with which these 
ingredients are selected, prepared and blended, The 
House of Cinzano has devoted nearly a century-and- 
a-half to the perfecting of its Vermouths, with the 
result that they are now world-renowned. cmzANno 
BIANCO and GINZANO RED are produced in Italy, 
Since French grapes make the best dry Vermouth, 
CINZANO DRY is produced in France. Cingano is the 
only producer exporting Sweet Vermouth from Italy and 
Dry Vermouth from France. So to make sure of enjoying 
Vermouth at its finest, just say CINZANO — BIANCO, 
OF RED, or DRY. 

Prizes for CINZANO Cocktail Recipes—Ask your 
Dealer for details, and also for the new CINZANO 
RECIPE LEAFLET—or write to the address below, 


CINZANO BIANCO 
The Perfect Drink at Any Time 


17/» the large litre bottle; half-botile M+, Caxzano Rep Travian 
Vexmourn (Sweet) U7%/«: half-bettle 9+; Cimzano Dav Faewon 
Veamourn 18,-; hal/-botile 9/6, 







t for tomorrow | 100« For 
No more sopping wet hats which THIS MARK 
drip all over the place and are so 


~ messy to dry out THANKS TO 


<<) BATTERSBY 


A“ WEATHER-RESISTANT HATS 





CINZANO 


Sole Importers for U.K, and N. Ireland: 
GiorOaNno LIimtteo. 2426 Charlotte Street, London, W.! 











a 
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Super Convair 340s 





.... along the sunlit and fabulous Pressurised cabin Every comfort 
/ coasts of the Ligurian Riviera. of with large panoramic ltaly’s friendly court 
a ’ : 
: : ; window: with’ you iY 
the Bay of Naples and of the . sled 
Islands of Sicily. New direct tourist service 


LONDON - MILAN - ROME - CATANI\ 
YOU WILL FIND THAT IN (immediate coach connection to Taormina) 
ITALY YOU GET FULL VALUE (Monday - Thursday - Saturday) 


FOR YOUR MONEY, 


Information and reservations can be obtained {1 
All Travel Agents or ALITALIA 
199 Regent Street, London, W.1 "Phone REGen 


Information from: 
ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE 
201 Regent Street, London, and all Travel Agents 






a 

eo 
y 
yy 
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A small machine embodying new 
conceptions of mechanical efficien- 
Summa 15 cy, the Summa 15 is the adding- 
listing machine designed for the 
needs of to-day's business. Easy to 
operate, sturdy and compact, it has 
~ a place in every office and is the 
reliable instrument for fast, accu- 
rate figurework. 





Hand operated - Capacity 10/11 columns - Automatic printing - Operates both in sterling and whole numbers | 
Sterling Cut-off Device - Direct subtraction and credit balance 


Ask for a demonstration to-day. 


British Olivetti Ltd, 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: : 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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The design of Coseley Standard Steel Framed buildings ensures the 
choice of an almost infinite variety of sizes and uses which, once 


selected, can be supplied and erected in a remarkably short time. 


There are many weer For 





BUILDINGS 


THE COSELEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
A828 €@@FPt eto 
7 @4te-@82@ee@eaeesepren 
LONDON OFFICE: 27 OLD BOND STREET, W.!. Tel.: GRO 3626-7-8 





“Me gusta 
mucho” 


(—el Monumento) 


“Me it pleases much !" 
—as they say in Spain 
where Monument 
Sherry is matured in 
bodegas especially ro 
please you much, 
This is true full 
flavoured Spanish 
Amontillado, 
neither too dry nor 
too sweet, strong, 
full-bodied, appe- 
tisingand fortifying 
—the sherry that 
pleases men and women 
too. You will say “*Me 
gusta mucho” at the 
very first sip. 


Monument f 
FINEST AMONTILLADO sherry |, 


Send for Trial Bottle Post Free 10 Davison Newman 
& Co. “Lid. 14 Creechurch Lane, London. E.C.3, 
enclosing remittance of 20/-, or write for the 
name of your nearest stockist to the Shippers, 
Julian & Trower Lid., 25 lounine y 
Lane, London, E.C A, 




















SOUND & PROFITABLE INVESTME 





which do nor deorectare) 


ANY SUM UP TO £5000 ACCEPTED IN 





3B), Gants | Fa = Sede. A/ cro 
25° / veross| FAS £4.70), e005 | 


ALL INTEREST ON DAY TO DAY BASIS 


There is no safer form of investment today «! 
that provided by a well-established Building 
Society. ‘The “ NORWICH” affords an exce! 
lent medium for the prudent investor who sce! 
above all, security of capital, yet desires a reaso: 
able and consistent return. All investments a: 
secured by First Mortgages advanced on car 
fully valued properties throughout the count: 


iw? TOAY | thus affording a full “spread over” o' 
obligation yet, ° Nag he by Shareholders and De« posit 
for easy to + ame also available for 
er pre ame sa in the monthly Sub 
iterature., 





scription Shares = Ot /, met) or the Home 
ment (2)"/. net) 











BUILDING SOCIETY 

ST. ANDREW’S HOUSE, NORWICH 
Telephone: 21367 

INVEST IN SECURITY +¢ ASSETS EXCEED £(0,150,000 
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B h tea and h ur have thei : 
eee ee Wek of SUCCESSFUL MEN 
HAVE PRESTIGE 


connoisseurs, and the British brands Toks i dame: into the hitelin olciee 


woman whose husband has made his 
mark in his chosen profession. More often 
than not you'll find Prestige 

/ housewares there. And the 
reason's not far to seek! 
These beautiful and prac- 
tical products are the ob- 
vious choice of people 
for whom only the 
best, will do. 





dispensed respectively by 







Mr. Horniman and Mr. Punch 


have found an appreciative public for 


more than a century. 





Each is distinctive in flavour, rare in 


quality, true to standard and a source 





Hollow Ground Cutlery 
GOURMET SET 


Each piece is made of the finest stainless steel with rose- 
wood handles. The carving knife is hollow-ground for 
easy sharpening. This set is economical to buy and will 
grace your home for years to come. It makes an ideal 
gift too, 45/-. 


From all good sloresr and iron mongers 





HORNIMANS 


ESTABLISHED 18626 *PRESTION’ 1900 spt PRESTION WALL TYPE PRESTIGR' IMPERIAL 
A selection of moet CAN OPENER. Magnetic FOOD MIXER. Whips 


37/6 28 seconds 


needed kitchen tools tion time and eae whites stiff in 
Rei / j 97/4 tempers 7 
z resti e THE GREATEST NAME 
g IN HOUSEWARES 


W.HL&F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD., SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON,N.1 
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WP Sinedleu's 


! do the 
donkey work: 










— the picking, shelling, cleaning and 
cooking. Cut the kitchen chores and buy 
Smedley’s Canned Vegetables ; a minute’s 
warming and they’re ready to eat. 
Smedley freshness and quality is unchallenged 


and is guaranteed on every can. 





SH PICKED 


JEN PEAS 


* CHEF’S ADVICE 


Don’t spare the butter, put a generous 
pat on the peas before serving— 
and you have perfection. 
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K Waterman’s NEW Cartridge fountain pen 


SEE HOW 


THE CARTRIDGES Unbreakable C/F 


cartridges can be carried = in 
high-flying 
or below. 
that you can see 


ia left, 


aircraft, at sea-level 
They're transparent so 
much ink 


When you do reload you 


how 


get a full measure of Waterman's 
blue-black or royal blue ink, fresh 
and easy-flowing. Refill Cartridges 
2/9. You 


countries 


are in cartons of & for 
can buy them in many 
throughout the world. 


GIFT CASES The Pen 


makes a magnificent gift. It comes, 


Cartridge 


like the Pen and Pencil Sets, in a 
rich presentation case containing 5 
cartridges of fresh ink. 










GIVE - MAGNIFICENTLY 














Cl 


IT LOADS 


y 






































Waterinan’s, who invented the first 
practical fountain pen, now introduce 
the Cartridge Pen—the revolutionary 
C/F—which in principle, in precision, 


in beauty and grace is ahead of its age. 


NEVER SUCH A PEN BEFORE 

You don’t fill it : you load it with an 
unbreakable cartridge of ink. A com- 
pletely dry operation—quick and 
clean with no surplus ink to wipe off. 
You could fill C/F in the dark ! As you 
replace the barrel the cartridge is auto- 
matically pierced and the pen writes, 


at once, with wonderful smoothness. 


JEWEL-LIKE C/F, the 


the world, is also quite the best looking. 


cleverest pen in 
Nothing could be more elegant than its 
slender lines, the rich inlaying, the clip of 
new design. 


COSTLY Not 


word 


cheap in any sense of tho 
the price is £5.15.6, or with matching 


pene il £7.17.6. 


LOOK- HOW IT LOOKS 


14-carat 


THE Wiss gold, diamond-dusted 


for super smoothness, in various writing 
styles. 


Waterman's ‘/; 


MADE BY WATERMAN’S, MAKERS OF FINE 


PENS 


GE fountain pen 


At leading stationers, 


NOW 





jewellers and stores 


AND PENCILS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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Warm Winter ahead 
with the 
MEMVAIR Convector Heater 


‘THE HANDSOME MEMVAIR brings you the 
latest of all forms of heating. It sets up 
gentle currents of heated air which 
spread comforting warmth throughout 
any room in your home — in fact, you 
get all the advantages of central heating 
at the touch of a switch. 

The MEMVAIR is neat and modern in 
design with easy-to-clean bronze finish. 
Its heater element is completely en- 
closed so that there is complete safety 
even with small children. Here is the 
ideal heating for hall, landing, bedroom 
or living room. 

Choose from three ratings, 1, 1} or 





The 2kW memvair Convector 


2 kW, each with or without thermostat er 
p . on pproved by the 
From Electrical Contractors, Dealers (88200) Good Housekeeping 


Institute 


and Electricity Board Showrooms, "22" 
Current prices from £10.11.8d. to ane | 
£17.17.10d. (Incl. Purchase Tax), wae ei nia 


TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM 11. 


Please send M E M Convector booklet to 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





The Handsome MEMVAIR Heater looks right in every room. 







o 


(G2 
#7 Saar 
bhene WM Os 





pes smoking lobuccos 
sue 7770 


The man who smokes a pipe is a man of few wor 
Among those who are most particular about UJ 
words they use, two words are fownd to sullic: 
John Cotton — words that for close on 20: 
have signified the utmost skill of the blende: 

the fullest enjoyment of smoking. 


Medium, Mild, or Strong, one oz. for 4 


JouHuN COTTON OF EdDIN B U R¢ 





A new gin for that extra special occasio: 


BURROUGH’S 


Glia. buy 


Here is a win that | 
from an ordinary gin as (har 
is from an ordinary spar! 

Try it neat and see. Ro! 
your tongue and savour its fir 
its velvet mellowness. © 














your favourt 


You pay a little mo: 
De Luxe gin, but you get i 
ably greater pleasure. Ask 
Merchant. Price—-35/6 


x4 a) 


PRO iy | 


' 


CXTRA wny 


© GIN 








4.408 BURROUOR LTD,, BUTTON BOLD, LOWDON, 4.8.11 OTN ALES OF UTSTIFOCTIO® © 











All 
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THE CHAIRMAN SPEAKS SB Jou Mf ‘x 4 


‘Pricing ourselves out of 
foreign markets is 
an ever-present danger’ 


sar 









: Golfers no longer say 
NO, “Caddy Car”... 
SAYS they automatically say 


Fordham instead. . . 
HALFORD 
REDDISH 





- 


‘ 
\ 


The Plus- Fordham 


THE PLUS FORDHAM is £6.10.0 





perfectly balanced, delight- inclusive with white 

fully compact, and folds into Yee ee 

the smallest space in the £6.0.0 
poe shortest time. hallow ouhicn Spent 


Available from all Pros. 
and Sports Dealers. 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD. 


DUDLEY RD. WOLVERHAMPTON 











e We are dependent in this island, probably to a greater 
extent than any other nation, on the export of our manufac- 
tured goods and we have to face the ever-present danger of 
pricing ourselves out of the foreign markets which are so 


Ps { PREVENTED * i 


PRAT- DANIEN 


essential to our existence. Competition from other coun- 


i, 1 Equipment 
tries, particularly Germany, is becoming increasingly keen. eh: ¥ “Smog” from smoking chimneys can be prevented 
" ° “es bes ) ; > ‘ is P ~, 
We should indeed be warned by the experience of other MY eee Degen tw sonennee sevemee Oe 


} laundries—turbo collectors for factories, multi-tube 
y | pi collectors for power stations, 
rr’ > 











nations in the past, but alas! how very rare it is for 
human beings to learn from the experience of others. ee 





ARE YOU READY ? 










ats —_— sm wy ~Ae shall not be emitted from a chimney of pf , 8 
if, on any day, dark smo oke is so emitted, the occupier of ilding 
Extract from the Annual Statement of the Chairman— The shall be guilty of an offenc 

: . , . “The occupier .. . shall use any practicable means there may be for 
Rugby Portland Cement Company Ltd. Published in ‘The minimising the emission of grit and dust from any chimney which serves 


Birmingham Post’ May 2nd 1955 


the furnace and if he fails to do so, he shall be guilty of an offence.” 


Extracts from the 
“Clean Air Bill.” 





Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach 
a wide and influential audience throughout the United Kingdom’s 
most important manufacturing centre, publish them in... 


The Birmingham Post 


LONDON OFFICE: 88 FLEET STREET EC4 





P-D Equipment is used all over the World. Please write for 
further details. 


PRAT- DANIEL 
(STANMORE) LTD 


DALSTON GARDENS, STANMORE, MIDDLESEX 
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An eye for protection 


THE FISHERMEN of old China had a wily protection 


against the hazards of navigation. On the prows of 


their ships they painted eyes. A ship that could see 
was safe for a man to sail in! 

No such artless gesture for the modern manu- 
facturer launching his product into the seas of com- 
petitive selling. For him this business of protection 
means close and calculated provision for the safe 
arrival of his goods. He places his trust more in 
substance than in symbols, 

At this moment millions of tins, jars, packets and 


bottles are flowing from production line to shop 
shelf and larder protected by stout ‘‘Fiberite’’ cas: 

But safe arrival is not enough. Modern packaging 
must help to sell as well as to safeguard the good 
So you will find in many of those “‘Fiberite’’ cases 
there are cartons made of **Thames Board’’, Carton 
made to hold the shopper’s eye with their crisp, 
attractive appearance, With rising standards of living, 
and the constant marketing of new products, the 
demand for ‘*Thames Board” and ‘‘Fiberite’’ grows 
greater every year, 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOARD 


AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex Warrington, Lancs 


“THAMES BOARD”’ for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, et< 


TS 20-1340-66 


* FIBERITE”’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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EMERGEN@Q@GS TAR: 


he fast, modern cars of London’s Police are main- 

tained at the highest possible pitch of performance 
and safety. They have to be. In moments of emergency 
there’s no time for failure, no room for unnecessary risk. 
Every item of their equipment must be the best, the 
safest, tested and proved beyond question. It goes with- 
out saying, therefore, that the tyres they use are rein- 
forced with High-Tenacity Rayon Cord. 

This remarkable rayon was developed by Courtaulds 
in 1937 and further great strides were made during the 
early 40's to meet the urgent needs of war. Over the last 
18 years the strength of Courtaulds’ Rayon Cord has been 
increased by one third; its resistance to fatigue by from 
four to five times. Every year, more and more rayon tyres 
are in use covering more millions of miles in safety. To- 
day, High-Tenacity Rayon Cord is acknowledged to be 
the world’s leading tyre cord. 

The same strength, the same reliability and long service— 
these are yours as well when you buy tyres moulded on a cord 
basis of High-Tenacity Rayon. 














RAYON IN THE NEW 
TUBELESS TYRES... 


RAYON AT WAR... 


RAYON TAKES 125 M.P.H. IMPACT... 


It took a war to establish rayon as the Today's’ improved Courtaulds rayon 





safest, most economieal cord reinforce- 
ment for tyres. Equipped with Rayon 
Cord tyres, overloaded vehicles travel- 
led great distances over roads and rough 
country, without fear of breakdown 
through tyre failure. Since then, the 
resistance to fatigue of Rayon Cord has 
been greatly increased and its strength 
improved by as much as 30% . 


has a greater tensile strength than that 
of steel. The tyre pictured here was 
dropped from a 40 ft. tower .. . hit the 
ground at a speed of 125 miles an hour 
with an impact greater than that of a 
jet plane landing. The tremendous force 
of the fall smashed the steel wheel on 
which the tyre was mounted, but not 
a single tyre cord was broken. 


The astonishing resistance of the new 
tubeless tyres to blowouts and punctures 
owes much to the great strength of 
High-Tenacity Rayon Cord. These nex 
tyres, like most tyres on the road today, 
are built on a basis of this amazingly 
strong Tyre Cord. It keeps tyres run- 
ning cooler . . . adds many extra miles 
to tyre life. 





You're safer when you ride on RAYON! 
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ok 


But LLondon’s Police are SAE 


1-TEN 





COURTAULDS HIGH-TENACITY RAYON—THE WORLD’S LEADING TY! 








xv! 





Write to Roneo Lid., 17 Southampron Row , London W.C.1. Tel: Holborn pé22 








TBRW 243A 
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Relax, and as you light up your Sobranie Virginia, 
things settle down. Through its smoke rings you 
see through most things; in its smoke clouds are 
castles of enchantment; in its aroma is content- 
ment and peace... Let the specially chosen 
Virginia leaf, matured in casks like vintage wine, 
give you the perfect answer to every fret. For 
Sobranie Virginia are no ordinary cigarettes ; they 
are made to meet the requirements of the most 
fastidious of palates and to delight 


both vou and the choosiest of your 





smoking companions, 


SOBRANTE 
VIRGINIA 


Straight Cut Cigarettes 4/- for 20 
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Exciting pictures are yours for the taking all through th 
any time, anywhere, Simply choose the right Ilford film 
FP35 for flash pictures at home. 

HP3 for photoflood lighting indoors, and outdoor p! 
by day or by night. e 
HPS for the most difficult subjects out of doors at an 4 
even the simplest of cameras. Also for snapshots 
normal room lighting with lens apertures of f/4.5 o 
HPS is made in 120 size roll film and 35mm standard ca 


ILFORD FILMS FOR FACES & PLACES ANY TIME ANYWH 
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See what | 
vitamins 
can do! 


“About a year ago, a friend of 
mine recommended ‘Supavite’ to me, 
and I want you to know how very 
pleased | am that she did”, writes 
Mrs. E.K. of Morden, Surrey. “I 
have been taking these ever since, 
with just an odd week here and there, 
leaving them off.” Mrs. E.K. is a 
widow with a job that takes her dail; 
to London and back. “I feel sure,” 
she says,*** Supavite’ has done me a lot 
of good, and certainly helped me 
through the winter months.” 


*Supavite’ is a most valuable food 
supplement —so important to health 
and fitness that it enables the system 


emer mm ne me 
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@ WOULD YOU TOO BENEFIT 
BYACOURSE OF SUPAVITE? 


The vitamins in ‘Supavite’ are 
essential to full vigour, good 
spirits, steady nerves and general 
health and well-being. An im- 
mense improvement in health, 
energy, nerves and resistance to 


to overcome, by natural means, disease can be felt within a few 
many symptoms of ill-health. weeksoftaking*‘Supavite’ capsules. 


A course of vitamin-reinforcement costs only 4d. a day with 


SUPAVITE carsiis 


CAPSULES 
f/ You simply swallow twe a dey. 


30 CAPRBULES (15 days’ supply) Sf/- @ FAMILY PACK (120 capantes) 16/3 
Now also available — One month's supply (60 capsules) for 9/- 











True that all 
lamps are made to 
British Standards: 
for one thing, 
they have to fit 
the same sized 
sockets. But lamps 
have this in common with cakes: 
though the recipe may be the same, the result 
may vary greatly with the skill of the maker. 
So, at any rate, Crompton believe. If it be not 
so, then Crompton are wasting 
meticulous care on every lamp they make. 


Ss GOOD REASONS FOR 


STONE'S 


ORIGINAL 


GINGER WINE 











i 


RUM AND GINGER 

4 Stone’s Ginger Wine, | Rum— 
here’s a drink to keep you warm and 
keep up your spirits! 


2 








WHISKY MAC 


+ Stone’s Ginger Wine, 4 Whisky — 
voted the drink of the year at 
thousands of parties. 








Don’t say ‘lamps’—say 


Tho 
1G ) STANDS ALONE ON ITS OWN 
—> Coming home or going out, a genial 
rompton —— —_ se 
4 a at vE wt Wine is as welcome as a fireside. 





By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Manufacturers of Electric Lamps 
Crompton Parkinson Ltd. 
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MELTIS New Bernpfruits 


LTD - 





eMELTIS BEDFORD AND LONDON 
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The magnificent new “Empress of Britain” 
sails up the St. Lawrence next Spring 


Next Spring as if the great St. Lawrence river had no purpose but to smooth her regal progress 


the beautiful new “ Empress of Britain ’’, flagship and pride of the Canadian Pacific 


will | 
glide right into the heart of Canada to Quebec and Montreal. ) 
The new liner, third of the name, is the latest addition to the White Empress fleet, which offers swift 
and regular sailings on the Britain-Canada service. Her passengers will find every detail to be in 
keeping with her streamlined cut, Witness the echeloned decks, with their uncluttered invitation to t 
the sun ; witness the stabilizers for steadiness in all weathers ; everything, indeed, from the great 
ballroom to the individual bedrooms, all of which are separately air-conditioned Bt 
All that conduces to modern comfort, both for First Class and Tourist, has been included a 
Each traveller will know, too, that he or she can, if need be, continue the journey by rail in . if 
the lavish lap of Canadian Pacific Service. i 
The Empress of Britain sails from Liverpool on 20th April on her maiden voyage. 7 i 
Cabot himself would have wished to be aboard : 


(? p Y fi i 
INFORMATION FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR TRAFALAIAR SQUARE, W.C.2 TKI WHITEHALL 5100. 


103 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3, TEL: AVENUE 4707 OR ANY OTHER CANADIAN PACIFK OFFICE, 
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Giles and Charles have taken to being very civil about each other’s Wolseley. “I must 
say,”” says Giles, “that your Four-Fortyfour hes a wonderful performance for a |} litre 
and is much more roomy and comfortable than one would suspect from its graceful 
lines.” “And I'll admit,” says Charles, “that I often hanker after the extra power 
and acceleration of your Six-Ninety. Let's agree anyhow that both cars have 
something which has always been characteristic of Wolseleys—a kind of quiet 


distinction—which is difficult to explain but which conveys a lot to one’s friends.” 


WOLSELEY 


The Wolseley Six-Ninety. 24 litre. 6 cylinders. 
Seats six, giving each 18 ins. sitting width. Heat- 
er and screen washer. Foam rubber seats leather 
holstered. Large unencumbered luggage boot. 
uperb performance and road-holding. A no 
less distinguished Wolseley is the much sought 
after 14 litre Pour-Fortyfour. 


Buy wisely—buy Wolseley 





wer LeELE Y MOTOR S LF? B.. Co F- Lt ¥ OXFORD 


London Showrooms: 12, Berkeley Street, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 
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Whether it be in starting equipment, 
complex wiring systems, 
communications equipment, pumps, 
valves, actuators or one of many 
other products —every British 
Aircraft, civil or military, relies to 
some degree on precision 


engineered products by Plessey. 


British aircraft 
relies on 


Managements in the Aircraft, 
Electrical, Electronic and 
Mechanical engineering industries 


are invited to acquaint themselves 





with the vast development and 
productive potential of the Plessey 


Plessey 


Group of Companies, when 





considering forward production of 


finely engineered equipments. 


The Plessey Company Limited - Ilford - Essex 


electronics - radio and television - mechanics 
hydraulics - aircraft equipment 


W pps 
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events around Allanbay Hall and 

Clarence House the arrival of 
coloured royalty in Kampala has passed 
off without sensation. Whether they 
think of the reinstated monarch as the 
Kabaka, Mutesa II or simply King 
Freddie, and whether they could make 
an off-the-cuff distinction between 
Uganda, Buganda and the Baganda—to 
say nothing of the Great Lukiko, with its 
hint of a top-of-the-bill music-hall turn 
—they may nevertheless feel a dim 
surprise that a man described two years 
ago by Government spokesmen as 
obdurate, intransigent and ‘‘not pre- 
pared to see reason”’ has now ended his 
exile in a fine display of bouquets from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
To clarify at least a part of the East 
African picture it should perhaps be 
pointed out that the central figure of the 
present events is a quite different man 
from Seretse Khama, and nothing 
whatever to do with the trouble in 
Birmingham over coloured  bus- 
conductors, 


Fee a public preoccupied with 


Trend 
WooL, it is announced, is to be the 
theme of this year’s Lord Mayor’s Show. 





This brings it into line with other 
recent exhibitions at Bournemouth and 
Margate. 


Men Asleep? 
A BOOKLET on method study, pro- 
duced by the British Institute of 
mt, instances uneconomical 
labour with the case of fifteen factory- 
workers of whom only one was achieving 
anything, the others being occupied in 
$ 


AJIT, VP. Ee 


CHARIVARIA 


“trying to find mislaid items.” A 
manager reading this may, says the 


author, “walk through his works and 
see some operations in an entirely new 
light.” Then all he has to do is grit 
his teeth and keep his big mouth shut. 


Obstacle Race 

LONDON motorists studied with 
interest the newspaper maps showing 
the seventy-miles-an-hour escape route 
taken by recent bandits through Hyde 





Park, Park Lane and Curzon Street, 
and couldn’t help feeling that anyone 
getting through there at that speed 
deserved to get away with it. 


Second Prize Windsor Castle 

NEWSPAPER competitions are plentiful 
but unoriginal, and seldom escape from 
the old rut of free motor-cars and a 
dinner at the Dorchester with famous 
film-stars. It looked as if new ground 
was being broken the other week with 
the headline “What would it be like 
to have the Queen as your guest for 
dinner?” —-but it was only puffing a 
series by some marchioness. 


New Movement Presaged? 
“Seypiirz Boasts of his Plans” the 
Daily Mail announces. As his plans 
involve friendship between the Russian 
and German peoples non sine pulvere 
seems the only possible comment. 


Cosmopolitana 

ForeiGN affairs and their mani- 
pulators eat up so much of our news- 
print nowadays that when such names 
as Hassan Ragab, Tran Van Huu, 
Burger Motzfeldt, Cavagna Martinez or 
Nguyen Khac Ve come flying out of the 
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printed page it takes a cool brain to 
remember offhand whether they are 
heads of the Norwegian Air Force 01 
Senor Perén’s brothers-in-law. It was 
a relief last week, coming across an iter 
about Christos Macheras, Hassan 
Hussein and Neoctis Polydorou, to find 
that they were just good old Londoners, 
alleged to have smashed up a café in 
Berwick Street, W. 


Many Parts 

Sir WinsTtoN CHURCHILL can hav: 
few ambitions unrealized in the field o! 
prizes, awards and freedom scrolls 
Two more have been crossed off his list 
with the recent ten -thousand - dolla: 
honorarium bestowed on him by 
Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia 
(“advancing basic principles of liberty 
and justice’’), and the Gold Award of 


ee a) 
the New York Board of ‘Trade (qualifi 
cation unspecified), It was time that bh 
struck out in a new direction, and 
reports that his action last week led to 
the detention of a murder suspect 
suggest that he may soon be getting « 


commendation from some Bench o: 


other. 





Peace Weapon 

Reports from the East say that 
official concern is being expressed at (hy 
extravagant consumption of vodka by 
high - school students. With a long 
programme of international cordiality 
ahead it is obvious that supplies of this 
vital commodity must be conserved 


Wrong Again 

News that travellers on a branch lin: 
of the French railways have secured « 
better train service for themselves by 








repeatedly pulling the communication- 
cord has astonished British readers. 
They had always assumed that com- 
munication-cords on branch lines of the 
French railways would simply come 
away in the hand. 


Draining Experience 

Deecations from fourteen countries 
met in London last week to begin a two 
months’ course of study on British 


taxation methods. Until they have got 
the general idea it is understood that 
first-aid teams will be in attendance. 


Extended Scope 

Suortcy to be available, at a reduced 
prepublication price of eight guineas, is 
the one hundred and first edition of 
Burke's Peerage, and according to an 
enticing blurb, now circulating, “A 
completely new feature will be the 
inclusion of the children of living 
female members of families.”” Sales 
experts everywhere hail this as an 
inspired move: where the children can 
afford it they will rush to get a copy, 
and, where they can’t, the living female 
member of family will rush to get two. 


Neutrons, etc., Shrugged off 

Somr valuable soft-pedalling on the 
atomic revolution comes from Mr. 
Spooner, Australia’s Minister for 
National Development. Cheap, readily 
accessible coal, he says in effect, will be 
lying around in Australia for at least the 
next fifty years, so why worry with the 
atom? However, so as not to hurt 
anyone's feelings, he admits the pos- 
sibility of producing “small blocks of 
power” for use in “the outback towns.” 
But even they, probably, have enough 
paraffin to last for centuries. 


Last Word 
Wirt many a shrill paroxysm 
The Spectators contend with their 
schism ; 
Will peace never reach 
The prophets who preach 
Disestablishmentarianism? 


2 BRO Ey ep 
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CHILD’S GUIDE TO SHUFFLE 


Please, Uncle Randolph, what 

is this new game called Shuffle 

. that I read about in the news- 

papers, and which Uncle Anthony and 

Aunt Clarissa are supposed to play 

after dinner at Aunt Clarissa’s cottage 
in Wiltshire? 

A, Well, it’s a new kind of patience. 

Q. I expect Aunt Clarissa generally 
wins. I’m sure she’s much more 
patient than Uncle Anthony, isn’t she 
Uncle Randolph? 

A. Now, don’t be silly. 
they who have to be patient. 

Q. Who has to be patient, then? 

A. Uncle Anthony’s colleagues, of 
course. You see, they are not allowed 
to play the game. 

Q. You mean they're only allowed 
to watch? 

A, Not even that, I’m afraid. They 
just read about it in the newspapers, 
and sometimes talk about it amongst 
themselves when they think no one is 
listening. 

Q. Is it a different sort of patience? 

A. Yes, very different indeed. 

Q. Does it ever come out? 

A. Hardly ever. You see, when it 
does Uncle Anthony and Aunt Clarissa 
can’t play it again for quite a long time. 

Q. Oh, dear! Uncle Ali tells me that 
they play with special cards with 
pictures of lots of Uncle Anthony's 
friends on them, and that sometimes 


| 
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It is not 
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when Uncle Anthony is very waxy he 
throws some of the cards away. What 
happens to the cards that are thrown 
away? 

A. Well, Great-Uncle Swinton was 
made an earl. 

QO. Why wasn’t Uncle Buck de la 
Warr made an earl? 

A. Well, you see he was a real carl 
already. 

Q. Couldn’t Uncle Anthony have 
made Uncle Buck a marquess? 

A. Not under the new rules of 
Shuffle. The pack has now been down- 
graded and earls are the top cards, 

Q. Is it true that Uncle Anthony has 
written Uncle James Stuart’s name on 
the Nine of Diamonds? 

A. I believe so. 

QO. Why? 

A. They say that someone told Uncle 
Anthony that he was the curse of 
Scotland. 

QO. Can Uncle Anthony and Aunt 
Clarissa pick the pack like in Canasta? 

A. Certainly, they do it all the time. 
That’s what makes the game last so 
long. 

Q. Are new cards put in to take the 
place of the cards that are thrown away? 

A. Usually, but sometimes they play 
with a card missing for several weeks, 
like when that tall Mr. Kaberry went 
away to the Central Office to choose a 
lot of new packs for Uncle Anthony to 
play with. 

Q. Is there a joker in the pack? 

A._ Several. 

Q. Which are the funniest jokers? 

A. Unele Ali and Uncle Malcolm, of 
course, 

Q. Do they make Uncle Anthony and 
Aunt Clarissa roar with laughter when 
they make jolly jokes, like they make 
you laugh, Uncle Randolph? 

A. I shouldn't think so. 

RANDOLPH 8. CHURCHILL 


& & 


6,000,001 Sighs of Relief 
‘Anti-polio vaccine developed by Dr. 
Jonas Salk, of Pittsburg University, has been 
found to be safe and effective after tests on 
two million children.’’—Evening Despatch 
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The Peach 


By H. E. 
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B*T#*s 


(Not included in “ The Daffodil Sky" recently published) 


E lived alone through the 
changing seasons in a house 
that was designed to look from 


outside like a hangar, and in spring as 
he sat working at his desk that was 
shaped like the cockpit of a plane, he 
could see the peach tree blooming pink 
in the orchard beyond the long windows 
of his study that shimmered in the 
morning sun. 

The walls of the house were sprayed 
freshly every year with camouflage 
paint, and the inside of his study was 
decorated with models of the various 
aircraft in which long ago, during the 
war, he had been taken up so as to learn 
what it felt like to fly. When the writer 
recalled this sensation he would some- 
times strap himself into the cockpit 
before reaching out urgently to where, 
instead of the controls, his typewriter 
stood beside the stack of clean white 
quarto sheets on which he recorded 
the lambent and lyrical prose that had 
brought him his fame. 

That was at first, when he wrote the 
books about the R.A.F., and the memory 
of bis flying hours was still so vivid that 
at times he would have to pause at the 
typewriter keys and lean over to void 
his churning stomach into the paper 





bags that were hung for that purpose 
at the sides of the cockpit. Nowadays 
he seldom buckled the straps around 
him and the paper bags remained 
unused. He wrote stories now about 
transient love affairs in idyllic country 
settings that were serialized in women’s 
magazines before becoming book-club 
choices and being filmed; and the four- 
figure cheques and the fan-mail in 
illiterate purple scrawls piled up on the 
desk, but his day’s routine did not alter. 

Throughout the fresh and fading 
springtime he typed on, looking occasion- 
ally out at the peach-tree beyond the 
pane, and when winds shook down the 
pink blossom and the fruit began to 
burgeon on the branches he would 
know the time had come to bring about 
the poignant climax to his tale and 
parcel up the typescript to reach his 
publishers for inclusion in their autumn 
list. In the summer months he took 
things more easily, sitting down in the 
cockpit only to answer his morning 
mail and stroiling in the thermal after- 
noons through the orchard where the 
peaches glowed increasingly warm and 
golden with the rose flush on their 
fullness like the rich bloom on a girl's 
round young cheek. He was not a tall 


eicenentil 
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man, though he had himself photo- 
graphed always to look bigger, and he 
could only reach the fruit when the 
branches became bowed down under its 
weight, but sometimes when this hap- 
pened he would stretch up his short 
arm and pass his fingers over one of the 
peaches, feeling for a brief instant the 
soft, downy surface brush tinglingly 
against his own skin. It was this contact 
that he would recall when writing a love 
scene in spring, and even in summer it 
would sometimes drive him back to his 
desk in a sudden urge to create. He 
never actually ate a peach himself, 
though occasionally, in bed at night, he 
would imagine the firm, furry flesh 
against his teeth and feel the warm, 
sweet juice spurting out on to his 
temgue. 
That 
came. 


was before the photograph 
It was towards the close of one 
spring, with the pink peach-blossom 
petals already strewn on the grass 
outside and the new novel nearing its 
inevitable dying fall, that he slit open 
one of the fan-letters and the photo- 
graph fell out. It was an enlarged snap- 
shot, crudely tinted, of a sort he often 
received, yet it seemed to him that the 
creamy gold of the rather coarse face 
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“Sometimes I get so fed up with our obsolete aircraft that I'd join the ruddy Navy if it wasn't for their obsolete ships. 


and the red flush on the full round 
cheeks resembled the colouring of a 
peach. The girl’s eyes, curiously bold 
and impersonal, stared back at him in 
a way that caused his stomach muscles 
to flutter and contract and the cockpit 
of his desk to heave sickeningly over 
and down. When he had used one of 
the paper bags he went out on a sudden 
impulse to look at the peach-tree. The 
fruit was still unripe, green and small, 
too high for him to reach, but he felt 
already his teeth biting into sweet pulp 
and the fragrant juice flooding over his 
dry lips. 

He did no more work that morning 
or on the days that followed, but sat 
staring out at the tree waiting for the 
fruit to ripen. Letters marked “Urgent” 
and stamped with his publishers’ 
colophon remained unopened and un- 
answered, and the sheet of paper in 
the carriage of his typewriter cockled 
up and turned yellow in the heat of 
the sun. He did not even write to 
the girl, but every morning he took 
out her photograph and passed his 
fingertips over its surface as though 
feeling beneath them the downy flesh of 


a peach. But it was not until the fruit 
blazed sanguine and gilded on the tree 
that the girl herself arrived. 

He came upon her suddenly one after- 
noon, sprawled out under the tree, a 
rucksack from which a cheap reprint of 
one of his novels protruded thrown 
casually in the grass beside her, She 
wore a thin khaki shirt open at the 
throat and a pair of old stained khaki 
shorts, and the skin of her strong limbs 
was golden in the warm flood of summer 
sunshine. 

“Hullo,” she said, ‘‘Seeing’s you 
didn’t answer my note, J reckoned I'd 
best drop in and call on you. Being as 
I was passing by like.” Her eyes roved 
over him in that bold impersonal glance, 
and he could feel the tide of his blood 
rising and his stomach dropping as 
when the plane dived suddenly towards 
its target. 

“You're not as big as you look in 
your snaps,” she said. “Older, too. 
Still, I reckon you'll have to do.” It 
was then that he noticed the half-eaten 
peach in her hand and saw, as she 
smiled lazily up at him, that her lips and 
teeth were sticky with the juice from it. 
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“Don't mind me pinching one ct 
your peaches, do you?” she said 
“Didn't have no dinner to-day, what 
with hitching lifts and that.” Stil! he 
stood rigid, unable to speak, watching 
the furry down on her strong golden 
legs and the faint bloom on the firm 
sun-flushed cheeks. 

“Look as if you could do with a 
good feed yourself,” she said. “Here, 
sit down and have a bite.”” She smiled 
again, holding out the peach inviting!y 
“Go on,” she said. “It’s real lush 
Like them yarns you write.” 

He spoke then, his voice sounding 
choked and unreal as he stooped, 
groping with sudden eagerness towards 
her in the grass, 

“You're like a peach yourself, A 
peach,” he managed to get out, before 
her golden furry arm crooked firmly 
round his neck and drew him down to 
the bold, impersonal, faintly mocking 
stare and the warm, sweet, pulpy fru 
thrust tenderly against his avid and 
thirsting mouth. 

“Like a peach,” he often told her as 
the days went by and they lay side by 
side beneath the tree, on the ground 








scattered with the stones of the fruit 
they had eaten, “a sweet, luscious, sun- 
ripened peach,” and his stomach would 
turn over in a delicious nose-dive as her 
lips rounded sensuously to spit out yet 
another stone, 

“You old silly,” or “Soppy thing,” 
she would say to him softly, leaning her 
bare strong throat back to stare imper- 
sonally up into the branches of the tree 
that swung heavy-laden with fruit just 
above their drowsing heads. 

So the camouflage-paint blistered on 
the hangar walls and the post piled up 
unread, and the publishers came down 
from town to batter on the door and 
return baffled in expensive cars to their 
Bloomsbury offices and unfulfilled 
autumn lists; and in the writer's study, 
the model planes, the Mosquitoes and 
Spitfires and twin-engined bombers, 
hegan to rust and the girl’s skin was 
tanned to a darker tint than any peach. 

One afternoon he woke abruptly to 
find that she was no longer beside him 
under the tree. Her rucksack was gone 
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too, and only the paper-covered copy 
of his novel lay, its pages gummed 
together with dirt and dew, crumpled 
among the peach-stones scattered on the 
ground, Sitting up, he called her name 
hoarsely, but there was no reply; and 
his writer’s intuition told him that if he 
searched the house he would not find 
her either. He remembered the rough 
downy feel of her skin against his face 
and the sweet, warm juice trickling 
into his mouth, and despairingly he 
looked up into the branches of the tree 
as though expecting to see her there. 
Only one peach remained on the 
bough, and he reached towards it avidly 


as if it contained the full and final 
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essence of their summer for him to bite 
into and lingeringly savour. But as his 
finger-tips brushed it, the fruit fell 
heavily to the ground and helplessly his 
arms dropped to his sides as the small 
worm wriggled from the hole in the 
round, mushy, over-ripe cheek and 
crawled, looping, away over his photo- 
graph staring up at him from the grass. 

It seemed then that there was only 
one thing left: to write the story; but 
as he walked slowly back towards the 
rusting aircraft, the unoiled typewriter, 
and the broken contracts, it seemed to 
him also that he had written it only too 
often before. 

J. Mac aren-Ross 


Cry from the Feet 


F you count the stairs to my office 
They number a hundred and three; 
So the antique lift, though not very swift, 


Is a sine qua non to me. 


Weary and late, I stand at the gate 
And hopefully peer down the well; 


But the lift man 


the lift man 


the lift man, 


Unless he’s assured of a quorum, 
He just doesn’t answer the bell. 


The lift is supposed to take seven 
(Or, including the lift man, eight); 

And a mere three or four, on no matter what floor, 
Can jolly well walk, or wait. 

You can ring day and night till your hair has grown white, 
Like the man in the poem by Lear, 


But the lift man 


the lift man 


the lift man, 


Until he’s assured of a quorum, 
Is extremely unlikely to hear. 


It’s not that I’m old or decrepit 
But it és a bit hard on the feet 

To totter at nights down cight or ten flights 
In order to get to the street; 

And it seems unfair, as you reach the last stair, 
To glance at the lift and see 


The lift man 


the lift man 


the lift man, 


Who knew that there wasn’t a quorum, 
Contentedly sipping his tea. 


There's a messenger boy that whistles; 
There are registry clerks that croon; 

There's a silly young fool in the typing pool 
That knits all the afternoon 

They could all be spared (as if anyone cared!)— 
They can go out and ring the bell, 


And the lift man 


the lift man 


the lift man 


Can join them to make up a quorum 


And take the whole party to hell! 
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What baffles me completely . . , 


is why... 











so many... people . . . 
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wearing... 
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Parson to Parson ay ®: G. 


“Our next programme, viewers, is 
cnother in the series ‘Parson to Parson,’ 
in which Canon Furrow interviews 
leaders of the Church in their own 
homes,” 


" OOD evening. In a minute we 
GS are going to drop in on the 
Bishop of Portchester at the 
Episcopal Palace. I shall be staying right 
here in London and the Bishop will be 
over two hundred miles away. We are 
not using film to-night. Now, are you 
ready for us, Bishop?” 

“Yes, indeed, This is Hilda and this 
is Poppet and this is Miss Quick and 
last, but not least, this is Cawsar.” 

“Just a moment. You're in the 
Bishop's Palace, I think. Is that one of 
the oldest parts of it 1 can see from 
here?” 


to 


} Q.n5 Ake Se Wee 


@ 


“Where? On my left? Would that 
be on your right as you are looking at 
me?” 

“That archway, I thought you told 
me this morning it was the oldest part 
of the building.” 

“Was it only this morning? Yes, of 
course. You went to London by 
aeroplane. It would surely have been 
more convenient if you had stayed here 
like that young man who spoke about 
the Cathedral plate last year. However, 
no doubt you had some 
engagement.” 

“No, it’s the point of this particular 
programme, Bishop. It’s a technical 
feat, uniting a studio and an outside 
telecast. I move about the studio while 
I'm questioning you too. Sometimes | 
shall be looking at you right back over 
my shoulder, Now I believe you have 
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something for us to see up in the 
attic.” 

“| suppose so, though why we could 
not have looked at the other floors first 
I do not know. Are you televising me 
all the way up?” 

“Yes, we'll be right beside you. 
Don’t you think that perhaps you should 
begin moving? Easy does it. Look out 
for that—I can’t quite see what it is— 
now for the next flight.” 

“I really must stop for a breather.” 

“Perhaps while you are resting you 
could tell us just how many sermons 
you reckon you have preached since you 
were ordained,” 

“Does that 


addresses?” 


include devotional 


“Oh, yes.” 
“Then I can't possibly tell you. 
Perhaps | had better move on now. 














\# 


. 
\ 
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This is where the solid stairing ends. 
Oh dear, how I hate rope ladders. 
Well, this is the attic. It is quite 
modern,” 

“That doesn’t matter. This isn’t an 
architectural tour. It’s background and 
personality we're interested in. Now 
isn’t this where Hilda keeps her piano- 
accordion? Do you think she would 
play to us?” 

“IT think it is extremely probable. 
Unfortunately she keeps her piano- 
accordion-in the Abbot's Cellar.” 

“It looks as though I'd got it wrong. 
I must have been confusing Hilda and 
Poppet.” 

“Poppet is down in the Abbot's 
Cellar assisting Hilda to repair a pune- 
ture in the piano-accordion. She has 
evidently forgotten that it was agreed, 
before you left so hurriedly for the 
south, that she was to perform a 
conjuring trick up here.”’ 

“I see we shall have to keep that 
conjuring-trick for our next visit. You 
must have had a good many amusing 
experiences in your-—forty years is it?— 
of clerical work. While we go down to 
the first floor perhaps you would tell us 
about some of them.” 

“I think I prefer to concentrate on 
descending the stairs.” 

“Certainly, Bishop, if that's how you 
feel. Now this is—yes, it’s the first 
floor. I think there is someone here 
you want us to meet. Now who is 
this?” 

“Surely, Canon Furrow, you recog- 
nize your hostess of this morning. My 
wife went to some pains to entertain 
you.” 

“Of course. I simply wanted you to 
introduce her to the viewers.” 

“T think it would be more fitting to 
introduce them to her. ‘The viewers, 
my dear.” 

“T can only see Canon Furrow. He 
is lounging in an arm-chair.”’ 

“T think, my dear, if you would look 
in this direction. Now what was it that 
came next? The camera rehearsals 
drove the fruits of the script rehearsals 
from my mind,” 

“Perhaps I might throw in a question 
here. Do you find the Bishop an easy 
man to live with?” 

“Whatever you may do in your own 
Chapter, Canon Furrow, | will not 
permit you to cross-examine me under 
my own roof,” 

“My dear, he is not under our roof. 


That I take to be the reason for all these 


wires. I think we should descend to 
the ground floor now. The massed 
diocesan choirs will be — getting 


irapatient.” 

“Just what I was going to suggest. 
On the way, would you tell us what 
made you enter the Church in the first 
place?” 

“My wife is not as spry as she was. 
This young man who is walking back- 
wards in front of us with the microphone 
really must proceed more slowly. Ah, 
we are passing the portrait of Bishop 
Bodo. I must just show you something 
rather interesting about this.” 

“Herbert, remember that the choirs 
are already aggrieved by being allowed 
to render only one verse of one hymn. 


We had better not risk keeping them 
“Please keep moving. We are ove: 
running our time and I have not asked 
the Bishop about his holidays yet and 
we have not seen his school prizes in 
the dining-room. Perhaps Mr. Andrews 
will help. Is Mr, Andrews there? No, 
no, I just meant give him an arm 

Don’t pull like that, Mr. Andrews . 
Oh, I’m so sorry. But no harm done, 
as far as I can see from here. Well, |'m 
afraid we shall have to stop there, as bur 
time is up.” 

“But Canon Furrow, Canon Furroy 
Wes.” 

“And now, viewers, we have another 
film in the series Fabian of th 
F.B.I.” 





“Penny for your thoughts, Mr. Hargreaves?” 
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Sunday at Home 


H, Sunday! ... 1 get up all the 

A same, not being of those whose 

six days command a seventh. 
Things are late, suspended. 

What sky could be quieter? Trees 
sigh, a young rook quavers, a paper boy 
wanders by to a tune, there's a faint 
squeal of tyres in the emptiness meeting 
lights—but no traffic mutter, no alarm 
buzz suddenly squashed. 

My own clock has stopped. 
not? It could do with a rest. 

And I like to feel myself slipping, 
losing that Now to which, like a blood- 
hound, I am addicted. Did not H. G. 
Wells urge on us—among several other 
things—-an Expanding Now that should 
look forward and round as well as back, 
till ultimately our moment of attention 
would encompass a life-span? Conquer 
Time, and the universe with its secrets 
will be ours! But meanwhile there are 
trains to catch, lorries bearing down; 
and we leave un-Dunne those things we 
ought to have Dunne. Nor do our 
dreams really help. 

Last night | was roaming Etna, and 
my feet burn so I can hardly walk, 

# oo He Bd mt 

I like to dip in a boiled egg. I do 
most days, but it seems to suit Sunday, 
when I read the Bridge columns. How 
tight-lipped thie week is North, how 
brilliant—and unspeakable—East! Then 
I look over Country Properties, into 
kitchens. I may try a Crossword, with 
plenty of black squares and not too much 
segmentation, yet even here the way in 
is doubtful. Surely these oracular 
utterances will haunt me. ‘Crippen put 
his shirt on this.” “Helpful when bring- 
ing the sheep downstairs—aver some,” 


Why 


cs 


tev Devs 


By (. W. 


I begin doodling. 1 sky-gaze. | am 
mildly levitated by telephone bells far 
off. 

A train shrieks at a tunnel, but it's 
out of this world. 

Over the way dogs lounge about 
doorsteps, cats decorate a ruin—seven 
of them, one perfectly white. They 
belong to some order, no doubt that of 
the Neuter Contemplative. 

Dogs just get fearfully bored, and 
more English. I once knew a dog take 
to... Oh, well, they'll all have the 
vote soon, 

# # * 

And the church bell strikes, so that 
I can’t help counting—nine, ten, eleven 
—surely it can’t be so late?—twelve . . . 
thirteen . . . and then on and on, till 
we're out of time, if not—many of us 
out of doors or bed. Bells! They 
belong to a Sunday that was all bells 
sacred and profane, muffin men and fire 
engines, grandfather clocks and repeater 
watches, the dinner knell, the jingling 
of hansoms, and tingling of trams. 
(I suppose, by the way, hansoms did 
get about at certain hours and in 
prescribed places.) 

Suddenly the bell stops. A door 
closes. In or out, Sunday besters and 
Sunday worsters, we're in eternity. 

+ i a % 
If heaven were doing nothing, hell 
would be having to find ways to enjoy it. 

Relax, relax! Once | learnt from a 
station-master just how to do this. Lie 
with cushions under head, knees, and 
elbows. Close the eyes, let the jaw fall 
open. Then address finger-tips: “ Let 
go, let go,” the tone being firm, the 


breathing subdued and regular. From 
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fingers you advance to wrists, wrists to 
shoulders, and so through the bodily 
components till, sole to scalp, all is 
languidly responsive. Eyes are loose of 
their tensing muscles, voice murmurs to 
vocal chords “ Quietly, quietly.” Having 
thus acquired total relaxation you either 
float in Elysium or breathe to the mind 
such soft adjurations as “Wiser and 
beautifuller each day” or “‘See to’ the 
blown gasket!” 

There were modified forms of relax- 
ation for those who could not devote 
whole days to it, and these would 
enable you to work, eat, swim, sing, 
play football or poker, run to Brighton, 
all in the relaxed style. 

My own experience was that I was 
too entranced ever to get further than 
elbow without falling asleep, and then 
snoring, which would wake me up in a 
frame of mind inimical to all reminders 
to let go. Yet sometimes even now I 
relax when people will go on talking. 
They don’t like it. 

oa oh a co Bo 

Like a dry tide or invisible rain, the 
rustle of leaves keeps coming back, 
flickering, hissing, catching at every 
breath, as sensitive to the atmosphere 
as fish in the embrace of waters. 
Fitfully 1 listen. I remember the 
tumult, the creaks and groans, of the 
other night. A sad strength, an in- 
grace attend these elders. 
Ash and plane—-which I have never 
dared climb—shake their heads when I 
incline to be surly or vulgarly energetic. 
Shall I ever grow up to them? How 
artful of the Japanese to have reduced 
them to miniatures; but I wonder if 
they've thought of compressing the life 
of a tree into a film, so that fifty years 
would pass in a few minutes? It would 
take time, of course—ah, time!—but it 
might tell more than the maple on the 
window-sill. 


frangible 


+ ; ths we ae 
The telephone bells are creeping 
nearer. Mine rings. 
“Hullo!” 
“Hullo!” 
‘Are you Victoria Station?” 
“No!” 
** No?”’ 
“Not at all!” 
“Er good- bye ig 
Sunday, without a doubt! 
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“No more drinks, Florence, and switch off the air-conditioner.” 


Travel Narrows 


“MINCE the dawn of history the 
settled lands of Europe have been 
overrun periodically by rude 

nomadic hordes. Huns and Vandals, 
Mongols and Goths have swamped 
them in turn, devouring all in their path, 
making havoc of native ways of life. 
History changes little. Europe is still 
chronically disturbed by such incur- 
sions, as the Goths of to-day swoop 
down from the mists of the North and 
the West on to the sunlit lands which 
nourished Greece and Rome. Seasonal 
nomads, from Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, America and Britain, they are 
only now withdrawing into winter 
quarters, leaving behind them a trail of 
disruption, ill-will and fatigue. It is 


the Mind By 


curious that United Nations, the great 
promoter of international understand- 
ing, does nothing at all to stop 
tourism, 

The tourist, like every invader, 
cloaks his ruinous designs with a slogan. 
“Travel,” he proclaims, “broadens the 
mind.” Few thinking men are deceived 
by this. Travel in fact narrows the 
mind of the traveller, leaving nothing to 
his imagination, convincing him of his 
own superiority; and it poisons the 
mind of the native, destroying his 
temper, corrupting his morals with the 
lust for gain. 

To-day he warily gazes on invading 
tribes of various habits and hues. The 
British, lean, long-legged and_ pink, 
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with weatherbeaten women and old 
school clothes, stroll through the land 
with an aloof, dyspeptic air, short 0! 
money, able to be appeased with tca 
The Americans roll through it, a mor 
fleshly, pale-faced horde, commanded 
by women, baying querulously 
piazzas from a surfeit of culture, | 
capable of insulation by plumbing. |! 
Germans stride through it, sexes alii 
half-naked, half clothed in leat! 
silently poring over maps, resolute! 
extracting information, ubiquitous, in 
sidious, unappeasable. All vary in the: 
ways. Some slap, some tickle, som 
chew, some swig, some gush, som 
whine; but all dawdle and jostle, gogy! 
and gape, take snaps, munch snac} 








crowd the streets, pillage the shops, 
massacre the language. 

Each people deals with the perennial 
menace in its own peculiar fashion. The 
Frenchman bears it with dignity, con- 
tent unobtrusively to poison the invader 
by rich foods to which the barbarian 
stomach is unused, and to flatter his 
purse by charging him handsomely. 
Otherwise he keeps him politely at bay. 
But there flashes into his eye an 
occasional glint of revenge, as he shrugs, 
‘Non, monsieur, The hotel is full, The 
train has gone. The bag is lost.” 

Historically it is usual for the victim 
of invasion to adopt some of his 
enemy's customs. The Romans adopted 
the architecture of the Greeks. The 
Arabs have adopted the architecture of 
the Jews. The French have adopted the 
tartans of the Scots, the sports jackets, 
even the sports, of the English. Only 
the Italians pursue a systematic policy 
of imitation as the sincerest form of 
defence. 

With diplomatic tact they imitate the 
richest invaders, talking impeccable 
American, wearing cowboy shirts and 
finely painted ties. ‘They outdo all the 
world's cities with the noise which the 
barbarian loves, reinforcing the Babel of 
tongues with the Babel of high-powcred 














scooters. Through it all they return the 
soft answer, undermining the invader 
with the weapon of charm, bewitching 
him with trinkets and souvenirs, pretend- 
ing, in a desire to please, to prefer the old 
to the new, piercing his armour with more 
wiles, familiarity thus breeding if not 
contempt then a shrewd enough know- 
ledge of the enemy. As for the Greeks, 
they merely joke at the invader in a 
language he cannot understand. 

These are defensive tactics. Only the 
British-—for these migrations are a two- 
way traffic—meet the threat with a 
policy of open aggression. This comes 
into operation: from the moment’ the 
foreigner sets foot on a British steamer. 
The unruly hordes are regimented into 
orderly queues. They wait hungrily 
thus, the courage slowly ebbing out of 
them, to be fed after an hour on meat 
grown cold and beer grown warm. 
Arriving on shore, they are driven into 
pens, minutely interrogated, carefully 
searched. 

Prowling the: streets, they may event- 
ually find some hotel which, after an 
insolent scrutiny, grudgingly concedes 
them a lukewarmed room. Here, carly 
in the morning, as the scent of grilling 
kippers drifts up from the hall, they are 
rudely awakened by a female sergeant- 
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major, ordered downstairs without a 
bath, forcibly fed and turned out into the 
street. After a day spent queueing, they 
are sent to bed early or locked out in the 
street for the night. Clearly the offensive 
tactic pays. They swarm into Britain in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

But a new and more civilized era of 
tourism is dawning. The Russians are 
with us. Some days ago they conferred 
the honour of a visit on the city of 
Portsmouth. In a series of show-boats 
cleanly painted, brightly polished, gaily 
lit, they received the natives with 
becoming condescension. Heroes of the 
seas, officers blazing with gold, simple 
sailors clear-eyed, clean-limbed, big- 
hearted, they smiled upon all with a 
benign cordiality, through a_ blessed 
barrier of language. 

Graciously, in a thousand autograph 
books, they wrote warm, incompre- 
hensible messages. Gently, they took the 
little children on their knees, decorating 
them with bright red stars, hammers 
and sickles. Chivalrously, keeping the 
ladies of the town at a courteous dis- 
tance, they stretched out strong arms to 
hoist mums and dads up the hatchways. 
Tactfully, they kept the guns out of 
sight. Ashore, gentlemen all with a 
thousand expensive cameras, they dis- 
pensed money lavishly, returning laden 
with nylons, woollen underclothes, 
sweets. And at night, with a discretion 
rare among tourists, they left the 
natives to their own simple amusements. 

The nations, would-be united, will 
surely not be slow to follow this shining 
example. Travel allowances will be 
abolished throughout the world but for 
a chosen few who will tour at chosen 
times to chosen places in chosen clothes, 
saying chosen things in their own 
language to chosen people in a chosen 
tone of voice. In their absences hearts 
will grow fonder and fonder, and inter- 
national friendship will reign over the 
world at last. 


& & 


I have an eighteen-month-old son with 
an angel face Everyone coos: ‘Isn't he 
sweet!’ 

But they don't see him pinching little girls, 
sitting in the mud, putting glass marbles in 
his mouth They don't know he loves 
playing with drains, eating dirt and hitting 
the TV set with a hammer. 

‘An angel? He's a menace.. .’” 

Reader's letter in the Daily Mirror 


Got one rather lovable characteristic. 
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The Way the Wind Blew 


S hurricane succeeds to hurricane 
even the smallest of them, doing 
no more than to postpone a 
prize-fight in New York or to delay the 
Queen Mary, duly receives the natural 
publicity attendant upon such prodigal- 
ities of Nature. It is, no doubt, only the 
strict exigencies of Security that have 
for so long restrained the authorities 
from treating to a similar publicity the 
story of that night in 1940 when the 
hurricane struck an airfield somewhere 
in England. 

We were pretty security-minded in 
those days. Signposts, it will be recol- 
lected, had been removed so that the 
Hun, notoriously bad at map-reading, 
might not know his whereabouts; 
village post-offices had their names 
scored through; and outside the premises 
of a careful suburban impresario the 
posters actually read 

The New Coliseum Theatre 

H-R—W 

Telephone: Harrow 2186 
Book to H-R—W on the H 
S-—H HARROW. 
I’m not going to disclose where this 
theatre was. (My own suggestion that 
all the public clocks should be set to 
show a different hour so that the enemy 
wouldn't know the right time was 
unaccountably ignored.) In this atmo- 
sphere of Security it is understandable 
that the War Office, reluctant to let an 
intending invader know the sort of 
weather to expect in England, should, 
until this moment of revelation, have 
suppressed all details of the NR HOLT 


hurricane. 


-L or to 


It had been, on our A.A, gun-site, in 
many ways an idyllic summer. The 
long afternoons had been spent—for the 
twelve of us formed a somewhat literate 
gun-crew—in lying on the sun-baked 
turf of the R.A.F. recreation ground 
solving crossword puzzles or composing 
clerihews about our officers. Dolce far 
niente! Quite disregarded went all 
mundane instructions to provide for 
ourselves a manning-shelter near to the 
gun—a disregard that saved us an 
immense amount of wasted energy, for 
at least once a week the policy regarding 
manning-shelters was revised. The 
subterranean quarters that we should 
have excavated one week we should 
have filled in the next and replaced by 
some kind of erection: first it was to be 
of earthwork, then of brick, then of 
sandbags, then of timber. In no case 
were any materials supplied. “Use 
your initiative’ ran the directive—no 
one liked openly to call it stealing—and 
we used our initiative, negatively, by 


ignoring the directives. Gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, however, the 
situation deteriorated. Dunkirk may 


have had something to do with it. 
There were postings and counter- 
postings. One day I woke to the 
realization that my neighbourhood had 
“gone down,” that, among my eleven 
charges, there were eight known and 
acknowledged gangsters--two from the 
King’s Cross gang, two from the Lewes 
race-gang, one from the Brighton mob, 
one of the Sabini gang, one of the 
Portobello Road Boys and a lone wolf, 
the cook, who had done seven years for 
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manslaughter and was generally con 


ceded by his admiring colleagues to hay: 
been lucky not to have swung. Dis 
cussions over lunch on the Platonic idea! 
were replaced by fierce arguments as to 
the comparative merits of the food 
supplied in the various prisons, argu 
ments which, in the conflicting pride of 
rival establishments, often nearly ended 
in blows, The cook, who had learned 
his trade in Dartmoor, was the acknow 
ledged arbiter in these disputes. 
Unnoticed in the gradually changing 
circumstances went the fact that for « 
whole month the instruction that man 
ning-huts were to be built of sell 
acquired timber had gone unrevised 
Then, one evening at the Stand-to at 
Last Light, Mr. Harper, our Troop 
Officer, appeared. He seemed even mor 
ill at ease than was usual—for he wen: 
daily in a terrible fear of his sergeants 
Against the dramatic background o! 
the gun-barrel starkly rising against th: 
dark clouds of the approaching storm 
the storm under review—he delivered 
himself painfully of an ultimatum. Did 
we realize that “Ack” was the only 
gun-site on the whole aerodrome that 
had no manning-hut? He turned away, 
unable to bear our sullen faces. !t was 
not good enough! Did we understand’ 
Not good enough! Really! He was 
very sorry—and here he began to chok: 
with emotion—but until we had buil: 
ourselves a manning-hut he would hav: 
to stop all leave. He then stumbled 
quickly away into the night, in th 
throes of such embarrassment that 
forgot to stand us down. Conscious o! 








the ugly atmosphere that was developing 
I hastily used my initiative and supplied 
the missing formula of command-— 
just in time to save my face and forestall 
my gun-crew from mutinously standing 
themselves down. 

When I finally curled up on the floor 
in my corner of the sleeping-hut that 
night the two King’s Cross boys who, 
being due for twenty-four hours’ leave 
the next day, had been planning their 
amorous activities in considerable and 
un detail, were still awake. 
Huddled together in the flickering light 
of the hurricane lamp they muttered con- 
spiratorially, From the sinister glances 
they kept throwing in my direction I 
was uneasily certain that they were 
planning a break-out. What with this 
suspicion and the rising force of the gale 
I slept badly, awaking to find, with an 
unmilitary cry of terror, Gunner Baggs, 
a gnarled and nut-brown Londoner 
from Stepney, bending with bared fangs 
over my palliasse. As consciousness 
more fully returned I was relieved to 
find his intent was peaceable. Gunner 
Baggs was smiling. 

‘’Ere, Sarge,” he said, ‘ cumanaver- 
lookervis!” I looked at my watch, It 
was half-past two. ‘The detachment were 
all asleep, On tiptoe between their 
prostrate bodies Gunner Baggs led the 
way out of the hut and through a gap 


in the hedge. The great hurricane had 
whirled away. towards L-np-n. There 
in front of us in the darkness lay a 
great pile of wreckage. Once—only a 
few hours ago—-it had beenthe W.A.A.F. 
Officers’ garage. Now... “ Wossay, 
Sarge? Shall I getver boys?” 
Gunner Baggs. 

When Stand-To at First Light 
arrived, and with it Mr. Harper, the 
gun-crew doubled smartly out of their 
manning-hut. With a rather affected 
domesticity the one of the Sabini gang, 
who was Orderly that day, finished 
cleaning the glass in the sash-window 
and husking hoarsely on the brass door- 
handle began to polish it energetically. 

You could see clearly that Mr. Harper 
distrusted the evidence of his own 
senses. Less than eight hours had 
elapsed since the big emotional scene of 
the night before, and here, now, actually 
..+ No! It was too much. In silence 
he mounted his bicycle. In silence he 
pedalled erratically away. “Stand 
down, Sarge?” said my gangsters, 
smartly suiting their actions to the 
words. 

Later that morning, during gun-drill 
and long after the King’s Cross boys 
had departed on their leave, pursued by 
envious shouts of “Gotyer grahnd- 
sheets?” a W.A.A.F. officer came to the 
gun-site. 


said 
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“Excuse me, Sergeant,” she said, 
“have you seen our garage anywhere?” 
“Your garage, ma'am?” I hoped I 
sounded properly incredulous. 

“It's disappeared and 
tailed off into silence. 

“The gale, | suppose,” I suggested 
helpfully. 

“T suppose so.” 

“Blew it away somewhere.” 

“It must have.” Her eye rested 
momentarily on our manning-hut in its 
new coat of camouflage paint and scrim 
netting. There was no flicker of 


” 


she 


recognition. 

“Gunner Baggs,” I said, “go with 
this officer and see if you can find her 
garage.”’ 1 dared not catch his eye. 

He was away a long time. Gun-drill 
was ended and the YM canteen had 
arrived when he came back, his tin hat 
at a jaunty angle and his teeth bared in 
that terrifying grin of his. 

“"Safunny fing, Sarge,” he said. 
Vat’ gerridge. We never fahnd it.” 


& & 


"Oh, what a beautiful day!...’ That’s 
what they'll be saying in South Africa 
to-day, to-morrow and-every day... Why 
not join them for a spell im this lovely 
country? The mode of life, the comfort, the 
food is pretty much the same as at home. . .”” 

South African Tourist Corporation 

advertisement. 
Any other reason for going? 
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“What the devil do they expect us to do about it?” 


Mind that Pigeon-Hole by 


AKE the case of Morel, which is 
more relevant to your bit of the 
human dilemma than you light- 

heartedly don’t think. Admittedly his 
social life was running at a minimum, 
as for instance he was very shy of 
women, didn’t like the drama, was 
tone-deaf and irked by music, and never 
played outdoor games or went on the 
beach because sunlight burned his pale 
skin and hurt his eyes, even through the 
sunglasses he wore all the time. Point 
here is, you might not think he was 
having a specially good time, but at 
least he wasn’t having a specially bad 
one, as happened later, 

Later than what? 

About six hours later than the 
moment when he quite innocently 
mentioned to someone that he was a 
Neapolitan on both sides of the family. 
Name originally Morelli. 

At that, the entire community where 
he had so quietly lived felt itself fooled, 
insulted, taken for some kind of spiritual 
ride, and their defence mechanism 
split these people into two sharply 
distinct groups: there were the people 
who said Morel was lying, he couldn't 


be a Neapolitan because if he were, 
what about hot-blooded passion and 
mandolines? And then there were those 
who said certainly the man was a 
Neapolitan and they didn’t mind his 
having pulled their legs a bit, but the 
joke had gone far enough and it was 
time he came clean and let his eyes 
flash in the pagan sunshine, and while 
he was trying to do The Times crossword 
they broke in and interrupted him, 
shouting about Pan, and South Wind, 
until he had to move away from that 
community altogether. 

To begin with he was somewhat 
lonely, but presently, hearing of his 
plight, other people with plights brought 
them along, and soon his neighbours 
in his new habitat included a notably 
phlegmatic Welshman who knew no 
hymns and could not have sung a note 
of them if he had; a fearfully frivolous 
Finn, lacking sturdiness of character and 
physical stamina, and a Russophile at 
that; a spendthrift Aberdonian whom 
the city’s publicity officer had asked to 
leave town because he was interfering 
with the jokes; and a sex-mad English- 
man who burst into tears whenever his 
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emotions were aroused, 
often, 

Bit later, they were joined by an ex 
Commando who had gone straight from 
school into a series of the most brutal 
izing experiences—violence and killing 
was all they taught him, people said 
and everyone in Bournemouth was 
confidently waiting for him to get on 
with some delinquency, such as bullion 
raiding, or bloody murder and confes: 
to The People, and then they found out 
he was perfectly happy being a chartered 
accountant and they cut him dead, as 
being a fraud. 

Accommodation in Morel’s district 
was getting difficult to find by now, but 
a nice room in the village inn was 
thankfully snapped up by a retired 
Colonel from Cheltenham, who had quit 
after a newspaper reporter had come to 
get a nostalgic interview about Poona 
and tiffin and the Raj, and how tho» 
Labour wallahs ought to have been 
shot, and the Colonel had said as a 
matter of fact he was awfully glad \: 
got out of India, actually, becaus 
otherwise he'd have missed a lot 0! 
Anouilh first-nights, and didn’t the 
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reporter feel the Regular Army was a bit 
of a farce, though, of course, not wholly 
unamusing in its way, viewed, that is, 
as an exercise in post-existentialism? 
They were nice people who kept that 
inn, and they even put a mattress in the 
bath so as to be able to take in a man 
with no public school or university 
education, very little money, no news- 
paper contract, and a tendency to talk 
about Socialism, who had tried to 
represent himself as a ‘ Labour leader" 
and been hounded off the platform by 
a posse of genuine Labour M.P.s— 
headed by two Q.C.s and a building con- 
tractor—shouting “Phoney! Phoney!” 
Of course word got around that this 
village was full of very odd types, and 
someone ran a motor coach tour to view 
them, but Morel and the rest, not 
having been warned, failed to act so 
very odd, and the passengers said these 


people were not genuinely odd at all, 
and shouted insults and claimed their 
money back. 

Notwithstanding this  contretemps 
there is a waiting list for houses there as 
long as half a dozen preconceived 
notions with an ingrained belief and an 
idée fixe, one at either end, so that for 
the moment there seems not much hope 
of relief for my friend Leigh Dunbar- 
Bates, who hates golf, rich food and 
spirituous liquors, rides a bicycle, thinks 
a take-over bid is something to do with 
bridge, and was perfectly happy until 
the neighbours found out that he is a 
director of three companies, and started 
to ply him with huge cigars; on his 
refusal of which they turned nasty and 
scribbled “Fake” and “‘Traitor’’ and 
“Who do you think we think you take 
we for?” on his garden fence. Practically 
hysterical; and when poor Dunbar- 
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jates offered a huge sum to a well- 
known psycho-analyst to come and 
cure one of the scribblers of what 
Dunbar-Bates thought must be some 
kind of complex or trauma, this psycho- 
analyst shocked him horribly by saying 
‘No point in going through all that 
rigmarole, the fellow must be a common 
looney,” and went on to inquire how 
he could best move into Morel’s 
neighbourhood. 

In any case, l’affaire Morel and tuiti 
quanti merely spotlights—und wie? 
a situation of which what you have to 
bear in mind is that it’s not only there, 
but it’s growing all the time. For this, 
Shakespeare is about as responsible as 
anybody: e.g., look at the trouble he 
occasioned Jews, because for an awful 
long time if they acted like Shylock 
they were execrated, and if they were 
generous and a bit casual, saying “ For 
heaven's sake, old boy, let’s forget the 
whole thing and go and have a drink,” 
they were accused of acting sly and 
wearing the mask, concealing true 
nature for sake of long-term objective. 

Also there was that man near Durham 
who, probably for some tax motive, gave 
his car and country cottage to his 
daughters and thereafter never had a 
moment's peace because it occurred to 
him he was bound to get Reganed or 
Goneriled. A little-known incident in 
the case was the fact that a man in the 
Inland Revenue actually sent—at the 
public expense, mind you-——marked 
copies of King Lear to the daughters 
with the idea of encouraging them to 
acts of unfilial outrage which, in the long 
run, would discourage other men from 
trying to pare their death duties. 

You get people saying, too, that 
Doctor John Arbuthnot was very, very 
witty, and he certainly wrote a nice 
essay on the Deluge, but moot, to say 
the least of it, is the question whether 
all this compensates for the fact that he 
invented John Bull, causing thin, 
narrow-faced Englishmen to feel un- 
easy and out of things for years, and 
hardly had the nation crawled out from 
under the burden of this crass bit of 
typification when some people started 
writing the script of The Archers, with 
the result that anyone who isn’t a 
thoughtful, rather slow-spoken farmer 
keen on Ministry of Agriculture bulle- 
tins and high tea begins to wonder 
whether he has a right to a British 
passport at all. 
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And one of the things the Archers 
business proves is that this type- 
creation menace isn’t something that 
used to be and has now stopped; it's 
happening here and now, so that it 
looks as though unless someone can 
abolish the circtilating libraries and the 
motion pictures things will pretty soon 
come to the point where any fairly 
cheerful Roman Catholic who isn’t 
tortured by guilt and heretical leanings 
most of the time is going to be regarded 
as bogus, like advertising executives 
without ulcers, and that unfortunate 
fellow Winslow who, despite being civil 
to girls and constantly sober, tried to 
get himself accepted as a pukka private 
detective. 

Whatever you're like, there’s some- 
one waiting with a type to put you in, 
and then start complaining you aren't 
like his damfool idea of what you ought 
to be, and it’s not going to be simple 
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stuff like that old thing when all that 
happened was that the man said in his 
view you were an extrovert, so would 
you stop brooding over the fire and get 
out there on the Cresta Run? There are 
men getting into action on their type- 
writers this very minute who are ready 
and willing to tell the world just how a 
fatherless child of seven whose mother 
has married a whimsical drug-peddler 
with a taste for mysticism ought to 
behave, and if he doesn’t do it right he’s 
for it. 

In the circumstances, Morel’s current 
effort to stem the tide, reverse the trend, 
etc., must be deemed gallant but sort of 
puny. He aims at producing—if the 
sex-mad Englishman will stop sobbing 
over his pin-ups and give him a little 
peace—a big historical work proving 
that nobody has ever at any time been 
much like anybody else, and still less 
like what everybody else thought they 
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were, or ought to be, like, as it wer 
He has got as far as demonstrating that 
Bonaparte was a shy, bumbling littk 
fellow who wanted to keep a tobacco 
nist’s shop in the provinces and only b) 
the malignity of type-makers came to! 
dubbed “Napoleonic,” and the sam 
goes for Lord Beaverbrook, Earl Mount 
batten, and Isaac Wolfson. 

An outsider who sneaked a look at th 
manuscript has already reported that it 
is the work of a typical crank. 


a a 


Sincerest Form 


“His Holiness the Pandarasannathi on 


behalf of the Mutt, gave a contribution ot 
Rs 3,000 for the Grow More Food campain 
Mr. Austin planted two trees in the Muw 
garden, and inaugurated the free supply o 
milk Hyg egg children, Two cows wer: 
named the Hon. Lady Hope an 
Mrs, Austin and set apart for this purpos: 

The Madras Mail 


“When shall I be well enough for a complete rest ?” 
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“Do you mind if we join in? 


And Some 


“a MHERE is an anatomy of joy,” 
said the smouldering, sad-faced 
man in the Welsh hotel lounge 

on a Sunday afternoon. We listened. 

The lunch had not been good; enter- 

tainments were few and we were ripe 

for a bit of fanatical discourse and this 
boy seemed good for a gusher. “A body 
of things that relax tension and release 
the juices of well being. ‘To the garrott- 
ing of that body a strong section of 
gifted people in the Celtic fringe -has 
given its whole genius.” 

We nodded to show we were in touch. 

“To cut the throat of thirst, to keep 
wassail a lonely outlaw in the hills has 
been their steady dream.”’ He shivered 
and looked paler as if he had been up 
in the hills more than once taking the 
outlaw a cannikin of comfort. “Why?” 

The hotel manager came in and we had 











Before the Tavern 


By GWYN THOMAS 


to explain to nim that we were not 
planning a mass break-out on account 
of the lunch. “Why? Let me prepar: 
you for dinner by taking you on a short 
jerky trip through the caves of historical 
remembrance. Before their great con- 
vulsions of piety the Scottish and Welsh 
peoples must have been so enslaved by 
hops, so anchored in a sea of malt, that 
sober eccentrics of the fringe had 
perforce to introduce that seventh day 
of drought. ‘That was to make sure that 
their listeners and followers would keep 
in touch at one or two points with 
civilization. In the hilly frame of 
Britain, on the howling peaks, in th 
sodden valleys, along the death-inviting 
lochs, racial defeat and blurred national! 
languages created an imperative need 
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The food's terrible.” 


Shouted 


for drugging. The showing surface of 
Scottish and Welsh history for the last 
five centuries is of an _ intolerable 
The emblazoned dragon and 
lion are brewers rampant. The national 
revivalists did not bring salvation; they 
simply headed a gigantic gaggle of Celts, 
heart-broken, into a desperate and 
climactic thirst, from a session in the 
D.'T. ward that would have diverted the 
whole of European history from its 
Drink, 
unmitigated and flowing in rills through 
every roof, would have borne these people 
to a plenitude of genius or silence, 
the two being intimately conjoined.” 

The sad-faced man was lured off into 
the manager’s private room where he 
was silenced with a dram of stingo, a 
brew concocted from trampled funeral 
hymns and meth. 


squalor, 


smooth and bloody course. 
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But I’ve been thinking about it. This 
seventh day of cautionary drought, this 
shuttering of the taverns, has for the 
watcher overtones of decadent glee that 
have been calculated by objective 
medical machines to break one and a 
half ribs. Seventy years ago, when this 
lesion was in the making, it might, in 
terms of available entertainment, have 
been bearable. Nonconformity had 
reached an orchidaceous bloom of 
eloquence. People would, with no overt 
pushing, attend. three sermons a day at 
which the favourite divine would give 
tongue to a length of two hours per 
concept. This argues a divine whose 
pulpit technique must have pre-dated 
John Barrymore and Kaye; or 
tympanums case-hardened to a degree 
by an epochal tedium. To-day, pastors 
who try to get into the Kaye and 
Barrymore class are gaoled as freaks, 
shunned as heretics or admitted as 
mid-Westerners. The pastors grow 
mild and alien, The eyes of the Sabbath 
grow dull and tormented. The windows 
of the taverns kindle with the beckoning 
gold they had in the days before John 
Knox and Hywel Harris tried to make 
an acceptable national cocktail of 
abstinence and dread. 

Five weeks ago I stood among a 
crowd of Lanecastrians at a Welsh 
seaside town, Their conversation was 
monotonous but of an honest melancholy 
that caught my ear. They had two 
topics. One was the monstrous con- 
traption that controlled admission to the 
ladies’ convenience in front of which 
the women stood with the precise 
expression of being fed into a mortar 
mixer. The second topic was Sunday 
closing and how it compared in the 
details of its working with the plagues 
dreamed up by Moses. When I left 
them, two of the men were reading aloud 
from a pamphlet sent over to them by a 
cousin who had married a Kentuckian 
G.I. The pamphlet set out with exact~ 
ness methods of fashioning a still that 
would blend perfectly with the archi- 
tecture of chapels and produce a 
delirium of strictly scriptural bent. 

It recalled to me a Sunday afternoon 
spent on Pontypridd station thinking 
like anything about Pontypridd. A 
woman fainted near by. Once people 
realized that she was not just shying 
away capriciously from the Sabbath 
dullness we started discussing in 
guarded terms how we should try to 


bring her round. Any bold move against 
that backdrop of prohibitive calm might 
have been taken amiss. Somebody 
suggested whisky. 

“How will we get that, man? The 
buffet’s closed. The pubs are closed.” 

A small man, looking tight-packed 
with information, tapped on a rain-pipe 
to get the ear of the forum. 

“Easy,” he said. “Go out of the 
station, Turn left by the Methodists, 
Turn right by the Baptists. Straight on 
by the Elim Four Square until you 
come to a back lane. There's a door 
just past where some of the walls are 
on the floor through subsidence.” 

We were just going to tell him that 
this was bound to be the right tonic for 


a fainted woman when he rapped the 
rain-pipe again. 

“Ignore the subsidence,’ he said 
“Approach that door and give the Bull 
knock.” 


Some of us looked as if we had neve: 
heard that the Buffs were the Royal 
Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes; others 
that they were completely new to th: 
fact that the Buffs went in for special 
knocks, ' ‘The rain-pipe oracle looked a 

i xed himself. 

“ Anywa » he said. “Go to that 
same door and knock any way you 
fancy, and ask for Ianto in a pleading 


: § 


- tone. He's one of the most com 


passionate elements on earth, and 
between you as Sabbath travellers and 
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me as a Special Constable, he’s not 
likely to hold his drink licence for much 
longer.” 

Compared with this I found Scotland 
a whit less arid. Here the great anti- 
Knox dodge is the “bona fide hotel,” 
the residential hostelry which is bounden 
to anoint the desires of anyone who has 
travelled more than three miles. This 
recalled to me the anguished tales my 
father used to tell of the days in Wales 
that immediately preceded the last 
savage Glencoe phase of our Sunday 
legislation against the taverns, To get 
a drink, if I remember aptly this detail 
from my father’s bitter sagas, you had to 
prove that you had walked ten miles 
along a highway. To come into a pub 
panting and brushing away imaginary 
sweat was proof of nothing except an 
ability to act. Dust on the shoes was 
the thing, the real clincher, and, 
eecording to my father, the manufacture 
of dust for sprinkling over the boots of 
the thirsty as they proceeded to the 
bistro at the end of the block was a 
serious industrial competitor of coal in 
the early years of this century. It 
affected my father’s eyes temporarily to 
such an extent that when the first 
licensed club was opened he had to be 
led over the threshold blinking to the 
rhythm of “Cwm Rhondda” and too 
grateful to sing a note. 

In Scotland it is simpler. You walk 
into a licensed hotel and there is a book 
to be signed. A lot of people come in 
and go to werk with the pen. Some of 
them pause before committing to paper 
the facts of where they come from, go 
to. You have to be going somewhere. 
It is not enough that you wish to be at 


rest for a while in the place where you 
find yourself. Scotland likes to think 
of her Sunday drinkers as a tribe of 
Bedouin, moving restlessly, pen in hand, 
between their black tents, doomed 
never to cohere sufficiently to form a 
really standing sin, ‘The pause may of 
course have been due only to the state 
of the nib or the fussing of the doorman 
who hangs like a shadow around every 
fresh group to enter whispering “The 
book. The book. Dinna forget the 
book, for God’s sweet sake.”’ (In a small 
hotel near Victoria, when signing the 
register for myself and my wife, the 
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appalling state of the nib caught my 
attention. The young Scottish maid 
doubling as receptionist 
pushed my arm encouragingly and 
called out: “Och, any name will do, 
Yon manager laddie’s no’ fussy 


who. was 


mon. 
ata.) 

But one thing struck me in Scotland. 
In various pockets of the British Isles 
there might have been “bona fide 
travellers” who would have had to 
admit that they had left a school in one 
of our urban industrial hells as mental 
virgins and who would have had to ask 
the manager to witness their mark. 
But the Scots bend proudly over their 
task of inscription and prove their 
literacy as confidently as they do their 
thirst. That must be why, over the 
years, Scottish education has worn such 
a look of brazen complacency. It is that 
book in the foyer. ‘The Sassenach would 
not dare to be so slap-happy about his 
basic culture if ignorance carried such 
drastic social penalties as being told to 
stay outside the tavern until he learned 
to write. If you can’t spell out your 
name, your place of origin and destin- 
ation in a way to persuade or deceive the 
doorman, you're out, dust on your 
shoes or not. We Celts may get a lot of 
rain but we have certainly figured out a 
sweet range of social antics to take our 
minds off it. 


Commotion Recollected in Tranquillity 


TATISTICS show that thousands wait assignment 
To beds in hospital in strict alignment 

With counterpanes meticulously angled, 

Ensconced in which, one has no sooner wangled 

A reasonably corafortable huddle 

Than someone comes and straightens out the muddle, 

Which seems as much a matter of abhorrence 

As squalor at Scutari was to Florence. 

One is not left in peace, surrounded wholly 

By grapes and magazines and gladioli: 

Too soon some dedicated and indomitable 

Young S.R.N. considers one thermometable, 

Or jabs—as pins in cushions, only more so 

Sharp needles into one's defenceless torso, 

Or sweeps aside the verse of Mr. Betjeman 

And whisks one theatre-wards with passing stretchermen. 

When ward nights end, yet day's a longish distance, 

Morale is low and so is one’s resistance: 

How welcome then to middle class and upper 

(There is no lower) is the early cuppa 


Brought to the bedside at 5.30! .. . 


Golly! 


My turn for getting up to wheel the trolley. , 
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in his concluding speech for the 
prosecution, said: 

Your worship, it is with some reluct- 
ance, a8 you may imagine, that I ask you 
to convict the accused persons before 
you. Both of them are respected 
servants of the State; one is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the other 
Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. But 
the Queen, who, as the old maxim goes, 
can do no wrong, can also condone no 
wrong, least of all in her own ‘high 
servants. I am instructed, though, to 
add that the same charges could as well 
have been laid against any citizen who 
draws his earnings or emoluments from 
the Crown, and indeed, in a sense, 
against many others who enjoy the 
benefits of the Welfare State. I am to 
assure your worship that Butler and Hill 
have not been placed in that dock as 
individuals carrying a personal load of 
guilt but as representatives of many 
thousands, perhaps millions. 

The Recorder: Quite—quite. But 
steady, Sir Roger. I too draw my 
measly earnings from the Crown. But 
these persons are not merely Members 
of Parliament who make the laws, but 
executive heads of the Departments 


Si: ROGER WHEEDLE, Q.C., 





Regina v. Butler 


Misleading Cases 
Regina v. Hill 


which administer them. You are not, 
I hope, suggesting that in this deplor- 
able affair I have a responsibility as 
great as theirs? 

Sir Roger: No, no, your worship! 

The Recorder: Very well, then. Don't. 
Proceed, Sir Roger. 

Sir Roger: Your worship, that concludes 
my submission. 

The Recorder; Good. 1 require no 
further argument for the defence. 
In this disgraceful case the accused 
persons are charged under the 
Vagrancy Act, 1898, on an inform- 
ation laid by Mr. Albert Haddock, 
with knowingly living, wholly or in 
part, on the earnings of prostitution. 
The woman Marsh gave her evidence 
with admirable frankness and re- 
minded me of the many works of 
fiction which show that the personnel 
of her profession can be the possessors 
of hearts of gold. It is clear that the 
defendant Butler, knowing, through 
his officers, the nature of that pro- 
fession, has for many years been 
levying income-tax upon her earnings 
—a tax which, by the way, she said 
she was “proud to pay.” The 
defendant Hill, during the same 
period, has provided her with a most 
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important tool of her trade, the tel 
phone, and has exacted from her th 
usual charges: but in his case th 
evidence of guilty knowledge is less 
substantial. 

Now, it is true, as Sir Roger said 
that these additions to the revenux 
directly benefit all those who, lik: 
myself, are paid by the Crown. | too 
having heard the evidence, am “know 
ingly” living “in part” on the 
immoral earnings not of one woman 
only, it seems, but many. If, just 
now, I wasa little testy with Sir Roger, 
I should perhaps apologize 
1 do—~ 

Sir Roger: Your worship is very good 
I noticed nothing unusual, | assur 
your worship. 

The Recorder : Anyhow, I had som 
excuse, For, after all, the man 
Butler, by a stroke of the pen, could 
put an end to this horrid business 
but I cannot. Besides, no respectab! 
public servant would care to have it 
said that in any ethical scale of values 
he stood at the same low level as th: 
Treasury. ‘That great Department, 
through its head, the Chancellor of th: 
Exchequer, is always giving lofty 
advice to Trade and Industry, 01 


indeed 








i anita > 








“What a limited existence for a man.” 


telling the citizen what he should do 
to be saved, Yet there is a good deal 
of evidence that the same Department 
is capable of more dirty work, of more 
deliberate double-dealing, cruelty, 
and lying than would ever oceur to 
any private enterprise or individual. 
High-sounding things were said by 
counsel for the defence of the char- 
acter and standing of the accused as 
respected Ministers of the Crown. 
But I thought it right to admit, by 
way of rebuttal, the evidence of the 
witness Haddock and others. Mr. 
Haddock said (Q. 2953): 

In the vear 1916, when the Enter- 
tainments Duty was first invented and 
levied, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. MeKenna) received at the 
‘Treasury a delegation of theatrical 
managers, to whom he said: “Don't 
make a fuss about this. It is to be a 
temporary war-time tax only. When 
the war is won, I promise you, it will 
be dropped.” 


Since that date not one but two wars 


have been won: but to-day, thirty-nine 
years later, the same tax, a purchase- 
tax on art, drama, music and the things 
of the mind, is still shamelessly 
exacted, profit or loss. 

Other witnesses, more shocking 
still, have testified that they are no 
longer surprised by any manifestation 
of a lower moral standard in the 
Treasury, but accept it as an estal- 
lished tradition. The prostitute, they 
say, is not alone. The street book- 
maker, whose activities are wholly 
illegal, is nevertheless assessed and 
harried for income-tax, if the Crown 
can find him. I myself, it seems, am 
living, “in part,” upon those tainted 
gains as well. 

Now, such practices may be con- 
sidered good enough for Her Majesty's 
Ministers: but in Her Majesty's 
courts better principles prevail. One 
of the noblest maxims of the law is 
Ex turpi causa non oritur actio. \i 
you come to court you must come 
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with clean hands. If the woman 
Marsh refused to pay the rent of her 
large and elegant flat, and the land- 
lord knew the nature of her profession, 
the court would not assist him to 
recover. If she, or the street book- 
maker, declined to pay the income- 
tax, the courts, I think—at least I 
hope—could not compel them. — It 
may be thought unfair that the wicked 
should escape the obligations of the 
virtuous. It is more important: still 
that the hands of Her Majesty should 
not be sullied whether in the courts 
or in the counting-house. Accord- 
ingly, in this case, | cannot listen to 
the plea that these undoubted offences 
were committed in the name of the 
Revenue. ‘The notion that in that 
sacred name equity, honesty and 
decency can be set aside will receive 
no encouragement here. Those whose 
business it is to impose or collect 
the taxes must observe the same 
standards as ordinary men, break 
no promises, do no injustice, and 
make no profit from wickedness 
or wrong. The witness Haddock told 
the court that he has recently com- 
posed a song, which includes the 
lines: “God Bless the Queen—and 
God forgive the Government . . .! 
God bless the Queen—and trousers 
off the Treasury!” It sounds a good 
song. A little crudely, the lines 
express a thought which will be 
familiar to many loyal citizens. We 
love and honour Her Majesty, we love 
and serve our country: but we find it 
difficult to conceal our loathing for the 
State, especially that Department to 
which the poet so indelicately refers. 
If, by this case, the Treasury can be 
led to a new sense of decency and 
honour we shall not have wasted our 
time. The man Butler will go to 
prison for one month. He will there 
have time at last for quiet reflection. 
He had better make good use of 
it, | warn him, for the maximum 
penalty I could inflict is three months, 
with hard labour. The man Hill is 
dismissed with a caution. 
A. P. H. 
& & 


‘Switzerland. Spend your Winter Sports 
in a charming 18th century Chalet recently 
enlarged run by a young couple. Every 
comfort, good cuisine, low terms. Ski-fields, 
ice rink on doorstep Time and Tide 


Doctor round corner? 
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Hands Off Work By 


VERYBODY who has ever been 
to school must have sympathized 
with the attempts of the twenty 

London Electricity Board workmen to 
convince Mr. Dodds, M.p., that they 
were practically working themselves 
into the ground. We used to have just 
the same difficulty with a pig-headed 
English master, who had a way of 
watching us without our knowing and 
then saying, right out of the blue, “As 
not one of you has done a stroke of work 
this morning . . .” Nothing would 
budge the man, We could have argued 
with him for an hour, if we had had the 
same opportunities as these L.E.B. 
workmen, without getting an apology 
out of him. As for trying to make him 
see that by his hasty and superficial 
condemnation he was harming the 
whole cause of education and striking 
an irreparable blow at the good name of 
the school, it was a waste of breath. 
He said it was we who were a damn 
disgrace. 

This sort of misunderstanding arises 
from ignorance of the nature of work. 
Work is not all visible movement and 
Lustle. Seven-eighths of it is invisible, 
like an iceberg. Long pauses, as anyone 
knows who has ever put up a shelf or 
written an article, are as essential a part 
of the proceedings as the actual hammer- 
ing of nails or keys. Mr. Dodds 
himself, while usefully eraployed watch- 
_ ing the gangers throughout the livelong 
day, must have had lengthy intervals 
between note-taking -— unendurable 
pauses when he had nothing to write 
down—that, to a thoughtless onlooker, 
might have lent him the semblance of 
out-and-out idleness. Not otherwise is 
it when one is changing electric cables. 
There are, as Mr. G. Lye told Mr. 
Dodds, technical difficulties which 
prevent one from working all the time. 
It is no good rushing ahead and simply 
connecting up this wire with that in a 
frenzy, on the off chance that in a nearby 
house some M.P. may be crouching, 
notebook in hand, behind his muslin 
curtains, You have to join blue to blue 
and red to red, or the next time the 
street lights are switched on all the 
water-heaters may go off the boil. These 
things have to be thought out. That's 
why you'll often see one man hard at it 
with a blow-pipe, while the other 


nineteen are turning over in their minds 
what’s the best thing to do next. Of 
course they cowld all be knocking 
wedges into the ground with 14-lb, 
hammers, if all they cared about was a 
good press, but how would that help the 
electricity to get through? Does anybody 
suppose the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would preach better sermons if he kept 
on scribble, scribble, scribble, with 
never a pause for thought, in case some 
junior chaplain peeped in and caught 
him with his eyes shut? 

I have now put my finger on just 
about the worst feature of this Dodds 
affair, and propose to keep it there for 
several paragraphs. If the upshot of it 
is going to be to make the British work- 
man nervy and self-conscious at his 
tasks, Mr. Dodds will have only himself 
to thank when gas comes out of his hot- 
water taps. There is nothing more fatal 
to steady, conscientious work than a 
job carried out at the double, with one 
eye over the shoulder to catch the 
curtains moving. “It fair gives me the 
creeps,” expostulated a bricklayer friend 
of mine, as I ran beside him yesterday 
on the building estate behind my house, 
“Once get the idea you're being 
watched, and where are you?” He 
had done his very best, he told me, to 
shake the feeling off and settle down to 
a steady, painstaking routine, but it was 
useless. Every time he stopped to light 
his pipe and have a think, he seemed to 
fancy he could hear a stop-watch 
starting up. And what was the result? 
“Laid myself clean out of mortar 
before my elevenses,”’ he said bitterly, 





H. F. ELLIS 


“and bricked up the larder window 
with the worry of it, so to say.” 

This is not an isolated case. Al! ove: 
Britain, this last week, fear-craved 
gangs of workmen have been runniny 
up slapdash edifices, wiping the wrony 
joints and coupling up hopelessly ove! 
long goods trains—all in a frenzied 
determination to prove that national 
ization works, My bricklayer's remarks, 
and the sound of galloping hooves now 
becoming audible from the arab 
shires, show that even privately-owned 
industries are beginning to catch th 
fever. 

Nor will it end there. The sword 
with which Mr. Dodds sought to 
scourge the motionless backs of the 
cable-layers has a double edge. Once 
let the monstrous doctrine get abroad 
that work can be measured by motion 
or appraised by the eye and who can 
count himself safe from impertinen( 
scrutiny? Already, so it is said, 
allegations have been made by a White 
hall window-cleaner that during the 
two and a half hours he was cleaning the 
windows of an office at the Ministry of 
Supply only one of its six inmates 
moved or spoke, and that was only to 
tell him to get on with his work. “Even 
goldfish swim round,” the man | 
reported to have remarked, Of what 
use is it, in face of such an attack, for 
the Ministry to demand an apology o 
to issue a statement that not only the 
Civil Service but’ the whole army o! 
black-coated workers have been stabbed 
in the back without proper warning? 
What is wanted, before the situation 
gets completely out of hand and 
develops into unfettered and osten 
tatious work-warfare between the classe: 
is a realization by every section of th 
community that work is by nature an 
elusive, an imponderable thing, and tha’ 
only the worker himself is in a position to 
know whether he is working or nol 
Surely that is a simple enough pro 
position, and one that every man, 
woman and schoolchild should be glad 
to accept? 

Death, then, to Mr. Dodds, {0 
attempting to lay down the atrociou 
doctrine that it is necessary not only 
that work should be done but that 1 
should be seen to be done. ‘This isn't 
Russia—is it? 








Etiquette on Four Meals a Day 





Dinner 


INNER, ah yes, dinner. This 
should of course be the 


crown of the day’s meals, an 
occasion when the demands of etiquette 
are so obvious that it should be an easy 
matter to sail smoothly through the 
evening. Leaving on one side the 
question of actual invitations to dinner, 
which may be given from motives 
ranging from despair to blackmail, and 
accepted from motives ranging from 
apathy to gluttony, it is simplest for the 
student of etiquette to examine a dinner 
party of ten people, This number gives 
a good opportunity for some nice points 
of etiquette to arise. The first step is 
often also the longest, and there are 
moments when it appears that the Day 
of Judgment will arrive before the last 
guest. ‘The martinis cease to resemble 
fire water and become sea water. Hosts 
and guests droop, and cracks in the 
structure of etiquette appear. It 
becomes obvious that none of the 
females is dressed for the same social 
occasion, and that one of the males (a 
migrant or summer visitor, as ornith- 
ologists would say) has mislaid his 
dinner jacket on a Mediterranean 
island, It must honestly be admitted 
that etiquette has yet to find an answer 
to this predicament, with its trail of 
over-cooked meat and collapsed soufflés. 
The best rule is to go down to dinner 
when there will be only one gap at the 


table. ‘There was once a painful scene 
at a large dinner party when a guest, 
who had recently proposed to the 
daughter of the house, found himself 
with an empty chair on either hand. He 
rightly took this as a rejection of his 
proposal, 

The ten guests are now seated, and 
to veterans in the eternal struggle with 
placement it is clear that the hostess is 
down for the count. No one in her 
senses having put that so-called guest of 
honour on her right would have 
placed a lady known to her acquaint- 
ances as La Zone de Silence on his othe: 
side, while beyond her again is a man 
whose description of his car being 
stolen at Clermont-Ferrand has often 
paralyzed dinner parties of up to 
twenty people. Altogether placement is 
a complicated subject, but those who 
think that its difficulties can be avoided 
by the expedient of a meal taken from a 
sideboard and eaten off laps are very, 
very wrong. That is Feeding, not 
Dining. 

To turn to the menu: in the days 
when menus were the length of epic 
poems a lady was asked if she always 
refused soup because it disagreed with 
her. She replied that she never had it 
at home, and when she dined out she 
could never get her gloves off in time. 
If the ten diners-out under discussion 
tock this line they would probably be 





‘Thank heaven we've one manufacturer who doesn’t take the foreign challenge 


lying doten 


three-tone finish!” 
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pretty hungry, for they will be lucky 
indeed if they get more than soup, fish 
(with or without knives, as the case may 
be) some chunks of flesh or fowl and a 
pudding. In fact if twelve-button gloves 
were worn they might not be off before 
the meal had flashed past. And then 
the hostess collects the ladies with a 
glance round the table followed by a 
shall-we-move-now, followed by an 
up-rising from her seat, for at this 
moment everyone, even La Zone de 
Silence, suddenly bursts out talking. 
The breathing space that follows is a 
custom local to these islands. Indeed 
well within living memory there was in 
one of these islands a house where the 
old-fashioned etiquette, which decreed 
that the gentlemen did not rejoin the 
ladies after dinner, was still observed. 
However, nowadays, the parties reunite 
until some unreliable homing instinct 
draws the guests out into the night. 
(Pay no attention to the cluster round 
that coffee stall. Even if their hostess 
did have a new Chinese cook, it is not 
etiquette to patronize a coffee stall 
immediately below her windows.) 

The etiquette for public dinners is of 
course less strenuous than for private 
dinner parties, and little more is 
required than to keep awake while some 
speeches are made. The only rule is to 
avoid being unduly conspicuous, and 
not to follow the example of the wife of 
a financial knight at an industrial dinner, 
where a choice of champagnes had been 
followed by liqueurs on the same 
scale. This lady wove a 
Hawaiian /ei from the carnations on the 
table and at the climax of the speeches 
threw it over her neighbour’s head. 
But publicly or privately there is only 
one rule of etiquette that can never let 
anyone down. In its essence it applies 
equally to guests and hosts, but it is 
perhaps best expressed in the Victorian 
novel, Heartsease, in which the hero 
gives instructions on housekeeping to 
the sixteen-year-old bride with whom 
he has just eloped: 


generous 


“If they serve you up a barbecued 
puppy dog, keep a cool countenance and 
help the company round,” 

V. GF. 
& x 


Sporting Gesture 
“Skipton Castle has been sold by the 
executors of the second Lord Hothfield, who 
died three years ago to help pay estate duties.” 
Bradford Telegraph and Argus 
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Self-Help 

N the Saturday it was a typical 

general provisions store, an old- 
fashioned village shop selling everything 
from zine baths to cooking sherry and 
fly-papers, and on the Monday it was a 
supermarket in miniature. Miraculously, 
over the week-end, the ancient counters, 
shelves, cupboards and partitions had 
been torn down and replaced by an 
orderly maze of gleaming metal racks. 
On the Saturday you were attended to 
after a fashion by the “girl” (the third 
within a month): on the Monday you 
helped yourself from the racks, popped 
your acquisitions into the provided wire 
basket and paid for them at the exit desk. 

The self-service store shook the 
village, horrified the few and delighted 
the majority. Satisfied females now 
claim that they can do their shopping in 
less than half the time; the shop’s turn- 
over has increased by nearly fifty per 
cent; the proprietor has doubled his 
subscription to the cricket club. 

Retailers are reconstructing their 
premises and adopting the self-service 
principle for two reasons—because shop 
assistants of reasonable dexterity and 
civility are almost unobtainable, and 
because self-help increases sales, The 
old standard of retail service has dis- 
appeared, It was upset first by the war 
and rationing and then by full employ- 
ment and the shortage of “hands.” 
And the customer (always wrong) is at 
last kicking against the cost and quality 
of the treatment afforded him in 
conventional shops. 

The goods displayed by the self- 
service store are already weighed, 
priced and packed. They are hygienic 
and fresh—and they are often some- 
what cheaper than goods bought over 
the counter, Customers find that the 
self-service racks stimulate their powers 
of choice and discrimination, and pro- 
prietors find that the display of mis- 
cellaneous goods tempts the customer 
to on | more items than she originally 
intended. The “impulse factor,” as the 
trade calls it, promotes heavy selling. 

There are however several snags. 
Self-service stores need plenty of space, 
more space than can usually be found by 


reconstructing old premises. And con- 
version is an expensive business. More- 
over conversion usually involves a shop 
in increased losses through pilfering: 
the open racks, lavish displays and 
absence of supervision are understand- 
ably tempting to people equipped with 
li ht fae Abroed, shoplifting is 
often controlled from unseen watch- 
towers, glass look-outs occupied by 
hawk-eyed detectives. 

The self-service movement is growing 
rapidly, There are already as many as 
five thousand counterless shops in 
business and most of the big department 
and chain stores have plans for whole- 
sale conversion. Sainsbury's, Allied 
Suppliers (Home and Colonial Group), 
Lyons, Express Dairies and the Co- 
operative Societies have already experi- 
mented with marked success, and 


rfl 


i ) In the 


(\ Country 


Other Times, Other Manors 


HE success of the Fun Fair at 

Woburn, the huge gate taken every 
day at Chatsworth and Blenheim give 
a completely false picture of the state 
of the English country house to-day. 
Though half a dozen of these look as if 
they will survive as Capability Brown 
Circuses, or as Museums for mis- 
cellanea, the vast majority of ther are 
in a sorry plight. A few managed to sell 
themselves to the Coal Board, or 
became the polished seat of some other 
nationalized industry, and several dozen 
turned themselves into private schools, 
or health hells, before the market for 
neurotics or education became saturated. 
Those who missed these boats now 
stand, year in and year out, on the 
agents’ books, vainly hoping for an 
impudent offer. 

e National Trust has rescued one 
or two, thus providing a comfortable 
sinecure for the caretakers who prefer 
to be known as curators. But many 
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rumour has it that large American 
operators are about to extend their 
activities to Britain. 

Investors who like the look of shares 
in the “Stores” list (and retail trade is 
always the last section of business to 
suffer in times of recession and squeeze) 
should keep their eyes open for develop- 
ments in self-service, It will be a case of 
first come, first served. 

P.S.—Smokers who find it difficult 
to part cheerfully with that extra penny 
on a packet of cigarettes might recover 
their losses by putting themselves at the 
receiving end of “Imps,” the £1 
Ordinary shares of Imperial Tobacco. 
The yield is high (about 7 per cent) 
and prospects are excellent. Nothing 
that Mr. Butler can do will halt the 
scorification of the delicious weed. 

MAMMON 


owners complain that you cannot get the 
Trust to show any interest unless your 
ancestors can prove before the bar of 
history that they committed murder, or 
slept with Mary, Queen of Scots. It 
amounts to this: that houses with a 
blameless past have simply no hope for 
the future. 

In my own village the Hall struggled 
on during the war as a rest home for 
the American Air Force, and then 
became one of those guest houses where 
the head waiter is called a butler, and 
where the squire cleans the boots and 
his wife fills the scuttles. But the 
Catering Wages Act has made that 
charade uneconomic, and the owners 
have now moved down to the lodge. 
They plan to breed dogs—it always 
comes to that. The next step will be 
when the squire thinks he can regain his 
fortune by growing mushrooms, and his 
wife invests in a knitting machine. 

Meanwhile the village mourns—not 
so much at the loss of the house but the 
pity at seeing the peach house dis- 
mantled, and the vinery opened to the 
frost. The gardener has worked there for 
fifty years. It was, I suppose, as fruitful 
as any acre in England. The village 
could buy nectarines at 6d. each all 
through the summer, asparagus at 2s. a 
bundle, and the owner himself used to 
boast that he looked forward to Christ- 
mas because strawberries were in season 
once again. Now all this culture—in the 
true sense of the word—comes under 
the hammer. Nettles inherit all, and 
rats turn prodigal. 

RONALD DuNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
A Lehmann’s View 
The avte g Gallery. John Lchmann. 


HIS is the first instalment of 

Mr. John Lehmann’s autobio- 

X graphy, the completed volumes of 
which are to bear the title Jn My Own 
Time. Here we are taken as far as the 
outbreak of the Second World War. 
‘The story might be said to fall naturally 
into three parts: the author’s home 
rp aren his life at Eton and 
Cc idge; and finally his Laocoén- 
Ps en — with the daemons of 
oetry, i and = Left-win 
Sie. : 


Mr. Lehmann opens quietly in the 
8 of butlers and port in a rich, 
ra backwater of the Thames Valley. 
His father, a member of the Punch 
Table, was well-known both as a writer 

l ing man, familiar in “Spy’s”’ 
caricature in flannels, cap and blazer. 
The family consisted of the author and 
his three sisters. The savage intensity of 
family life is well conveyed: 


“ Beatrix liked to score off me with 
my dreamy ways and innocent gulli- 
bility; but I don’t think that, apart 
from sudden fits of rage and bitter 

ev 





having 
presented me with sixpence, I rushed 
to the ‘shop’ with it and was given in 
exchange exactly one acid-drop. As 
the price of acid-drops (my favourite 
sweets) in those days was about a 
penny, | was grossly swindled; but so 
delighted was I with the ‘shop’ that 
this did not occur to me at all.” 
Then there was Eton, when Mr. 
Lehmann was a King’s Scholar (top of 
his election) and a decidedly successful 
oar—how strange that members of the 
Upper Boats were really thinking about 


* 


gai all the time. One never guessed 
it 


“... the romantic charm of College 
was already working on me; a charm 
derived to a large extent from the sense 
of living in history, in a nest of 
buildings, surrounded by the vestiges 
of crudely cut names of predecessors 
long departed and dead in vanished 
centuries, the sense of belonging to a 
select body of seventy young 
who traced their tradition back th 
five hundred years to the Wars of 











’ 

Roses, who had been at Eton long 
before any parvenu _ interloping 
Oppidans appeared, attracted by the 
fame of the new school and its 
situation so near London and just 
across the river from Windsor Castle.” 


In this last, commonly made, assertion 
Mr. Lehmann’s history is, of course, at 
fault. Henry VI not only contemplated 
that boys not on the foundation would 
resort to Eton in considerable numbers 
but specifically ordered inns and houses 
in Eton to be reserved for such boys, in 
a charter (20 June, 1444) that speaks of 
“the sons of noble or powerful persons.” 

After leaving the university, where 
he came across a number of amusing 
people, and where he was in residence 
when his sister, Rosamond, had a 
resounding success with her novel, 
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Answer, the author felt himscl! 
fi with the dilemma of devoting 
himself to poetry or earning a living a» 
a publisher, In the end he managed to 
enjoy a good deal of both poetic and 

ishing worlds, living for six years 
in Vienna, and becoming more and more 
involved in the political activities of Uh 
young revolutionary-romantics of th 
period. It should be noticed, by th: 
way, how early these left-wing politica! 
interests were taking general shape 
This origin is often dated much late: 
in t-day references to the subject 
cannot help feeling it was all tv 
story of Beatrix and her “shop” over 
again. All those enthusiastic, gullible 
young men put in the sixpences thei 
fathers gave them and received on 
Communist acid-drop in return, Mr 
Lehmann himself would not, I think, 
ree with this diagnosis ; for although 
he feels, naturally enough, a certain 
nostalgia for the fires of youth, he is no 
longer unaware of the disagreeal\: 
aspects of the form of government w: 
were then all told we had got to embrac« 
if we hoped, intellectually speaking, to 
be saved. 

Smoothly written, well put together, 
Mr, Lehmann’s book carries complet 
conviction, and is a valuable document 
of the time, especially in its account of 
the foundation and development of \euw 
Writing, of which he was editor. 

AnTHONY Powe. 


Antipodean 


Australia 55. Alan Ross. 


21/- 

This somewhat belated account of (!. 
M.C.C, tour of Australia is the most 
accurate and the most enjoyable of th: 
lot. Alan Ross writes carefully, sprink!es 
his prose very. liberally with figures of 

seldom fails to capture mood 


Michael Jos ph 


and ’ and is, in consequenc 
a rare cricket writers. 

His portraits of pla ers and hi 
fellow oe ists are beautifully precise 
and , and his detailed account 


of life on board and on location is « 
lively as Burton at his best. In thi 
book he takes time off from cricket to 
survey the topography and social stream 








of the sub-continent, and adds for good 
measure many good photographic 
souvenirs of his travels. A useful 
Christmas present for cricket fans. 

A. B. HL. 


Achilles His Armour. 

Murray, 15/- 

In this forty-years extract from old 
Greek history the classical account of the 
weariful Peloponnesian War comes to 
life in terms of human misery and 
disappointment easily understandable 
to-day. Ancient Athens at the height of 
her glory is depicted as a turbulent mob 
of men and women hardly at all con- 
cerned in the arts and philosophies then 
and there incredibly emerging as supreme 
enduring achievements. Socrates is a 
cockshy for comedians in the market- 
place, the sculpture of Pheidias earns 
him imprisonment for blasphemy, 
‘Thucydides and Aristophanes pass by as 
dim figures in the fringes of the all- 
prevailing political intrigue, and even 
great Pericles is at the mercy of a 
hysterical rabble. 

The writer, calling his scholarly recon- 
struction a novel, centres it on the 
harsh and unlovely character of traitorous 
Alcibiades, but history as always refuses 
to be framed to the pattern of romance. 
The long-desired victorious climax 
refuses to arrive. The barbarous Spartans 
triumph in the mighty courts of the 
Parthenon. Laden with lust and cruelty 
the final years and chapters ebb away in 
unredeemed futility. c.c, P. 


Peter Green. 


0 ° Olga 
Nicolson, 16/- 
This is the autobiography of Olga 

Lynn, whose splendid musical endow- 

ment was marred by one gift from the 

Wicked Fairy. Her lovely voice was 

thoroughly trained by the great Jean de 

Reszke, her esthetic sensibility has made 

her in her turn a great teacher of singing; 

but her tiny stature debarred her from a 

career on the operatic stage. 

For fifty years she has been every- 
where and known everyone in musical 
London. Most of the stories she tells 
are entirely pleasant, the usual stage and 
concert-hall anecdotes about fair ladies 
and charming men; but occasionally the 
claws are unsheathed. Melba’s voice 
drowned by the whistles of steamboats 
on the Grand Canal; a smart concert in a 
London drawing-room when the cognos- 
centi had gone away for the week-end 
leaving their tickets with tone-deaf 
friends; an English squire unable to cope 
with the Russian exuberance of Stravin- 
sky; George Moore on a country walk 
halting to hold forth for an hour—all 
these show that Miss Lynn can count 
more than the sunny hours. 

ALL. D. 


Lynn. 


Weidenfeld and 


Morningstar. 

Cape, 16/- 
Unlike many best-selling novelists, 
Mr. Wouk has courageously resisted the 


Herman Wouk. 


temptation to reproduce the pattern of 
his previous success; yet this latest work, 
though entirely dissimilar from The 
Caine Mutiny in theme and setting, is 
equally absorbing from the first page to 
the ironic, dying-fall ending. ‘The main 
story concerns the long love-duel between 
the eponymous heroine, an appealing 
girl of strong individuality and histrionic 
ambitions, and a volatile, superficially 
brilliant, basically destructive composer 
of popular songs and musical comedies; 
both are conditioned, frustrated and 
finally defeated by their orthodox Jewish 
origins: the rebellious Noel degenerating 
into a “third-rate baldish television- 
writer” and Marjorie eventually finding 
contentment as a prosaic, grey-haired 
suburban wife and mother. 

The author's outstanding narrative 
and dramatic gifts are once again in 
evidence; the knowledge of feminine 
psychology implicit in his portrait of 
Marjorie is almost unequalled save in the 
work of Joyce Cary, while in presenting 
the background detail he shows as 
great a mastery of Hebraist family and 
religious ritual as he formerly displayed 
of naval routine. J. M.-R. 


The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens. 

Faber, 42/- 

“One keeps on playing year by year, 

Concerning the nature of things as 
they are.” 

Five hundred and thirty-four pages 
exploring, in verse, the relation between 
art and reality; each page loaded with the 
bric-A-Braque of modern French paint- 
ing; the author an American under the 
influence of the French symbolist poets: 
it sounds like poetry which one would 
find easier to learn about from the 
anthologies. In fact Stevens’ urbanity 
and wit and his transparent style are 
fascinating; his almost obsessive con- 
tinuity of theme is a useful starting point 
from which to tackle the shorter or 
obscurer poems, and his writing is often 
so very like painting that his borrowings 
from that art seem quite at home. His 
style seems hardly to have changed 
between the twenties and this year, when 
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*... tinker, tailor, soldier, group- 
captain...” 
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he died, and its occasional quirks, 
phrases like “thunder’s rattapallax,” 
add a period charm to this very enjoyable 
collection P. D. 


The Lamb. Francois Mauriac. Translated 
by Gerard Hopkins. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 12/6 
A young man on his way to a seminary 

meets a notoriously libertine landowner 

on a train and feels that his destiny is to 
accompany him home and repair the 
breach between him and his wife. On 
arrival at the pine-girt chateau he finds 

a neglected foundling, with whom his 

destiny is even more closely entwined, 

a girl with whom he falls in love, and 

Brigitte Pian, “A Woman of - the 

Pharisees ’"—though this is not a sequel 

to the earlier novel. His last God- 

directed chance encounter is with a 

disappointed agnostic priest. After 

getting the foundling to proper care, h> 
is killed in an accident that could be 
suicide. 

There is certainly no diminution of 
narrative power here; has any novelist 
ever made preposterous stories more 
gripping? One can be revolted or 
incredulous while reading Mauriac, but 
never bored. In this latest novel there 
seems to be an increase of deliberate 
ambiguity, the divine judgment is not 
reported with quite such certainty, and 
there are even flashes of charity, in the 
human sense of the term. — R. G. G. P. 


Mr. Macready. J.C. Trewin. Harrap, 18/- 


A tortured character, William Macready 
took the greatest pains to reach the head 
of a profession he despised, and having 
reached it wrestled grimly to improve 
its conditions. , Shyness, pride and 
awkwardness made him a terror to his 
fellow-actors; in earnest self-reproach 
his diary matches that of Boswell. Out- 
side the theatre his rage vanished; 
Dickens cheerfully left his four children 
with him when he went to America. 

In this extremely fair and perceptive 
biography, likely for a long time to be the 
standard work, Mr. ‘Trewin persuades us 
that although Macready arrived at a 
moment of low water in the English 
theatre, he fought his way through to 
prove himself one of our undeniably 
great actors. Always—until the twenty- 
two years of peaceful retirement that 
were so surprising——a fighter, he had the 
courage to restore Shakespeare from the 
maulings of Cibber and Tate, and to help 
to smash the monopoly of the Patent 
Theatres. BE. O. D. K. 


The Third Service. Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferte. Thames and 
Hudson, 21/- 

Although the Air Ministry was not 
created until 1917-18, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert outlines the early days 
of observation balloons and kites before 
devoting a large part of his book to the 
brief history of a fighting service which 

















any book written 
by a devotee of the R.A.F. which pur- 
ports to be the story behind the R.A.F. 
should emphasize the covetous nature of 
other two Services. In his foreword, 
author says his intention is to study 

perils incurred by inter-Service 
jealousies and to warn the public of the 
dangers in allowing such jealousies to 


relieved some of the solid history. 
A.V. 


A History of Fortification. Sidney Toy. 

Heinemann, 30/- 

Mr. Toy, surveying the art of 
sentthadiaatiie China to Peru in space, 
and, in time, from the Babylon of 
Nebuchadnezzar II to the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the increasing 
power of artillery diminished the high- 
walled lB ct to a low-lying gun 
rr sence as in our Cinque Port 

does not offer us easy reading. 
A first leafing through the admirable 
illustrations promises well, but a bite into 
the text suggests something 
a little too like hard work to be beguiling 
to the amateur, 

Yet if the reader will concentrate on 
those fortresses for which the author has 
added his carefully drawn sections to the 
plans, he will gradually begin to under- 
stand highly organized life that went 
on behind the grim blind walls, both in 
peace and war. 

The i of weapons, siege- 
engines, sapping and mining, are clear. 
The author adds some accounts —of 
famous sieges of which that of the taking 
of Jerusalem by Titus and the successful 
defence of by Grand-Master 
Aubusson best serve to illustrate the 
elaborate gear and techniques in action, 
and will induce the right mood. 

J. P. T. 


AT THE OPERA 
Otello (Covent Garpen) 
HE opening storm raged under a 
moonshot of mackerel clouds 
which, I was thankful to note, stayed 
put instead of roundabouting mesmeric- 
ally, as usually happens at Covent 
Garden. ing never struck twice 
in the same place, and there was a superb 


[i 
f 
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ifti 
colour patterns in the half-light without 
fumbling a single choral! entry. In terms 
of production, post-war Covent Garden 
has never seen anything with one quarter 
the sweep and confidence of all this. 
WAKHEVITCH’s scenery and dresses are 
lordly and lively all the way. 


It is true that with so much going on 
in Act One, Otello’s entrance, half-way 
up a crowded hillside, was hardly 
noticed, and for that matter, hardly 
heard. Apart from Gri BrouwensTIJN’s 
Desdemona, which will be as sweet as 
candy-floss once she has played herself in, 
this is not a memorably sung Otello. The 
thing we are all talking about is the 
production's psychological undertones. 

In the case of Iago the undertone is 
ccna To bring this out, Perer 

, @ young newcomer to the Royal 
Opera House, has done a daring 
angen tine. In the presence of hi 
gu ial court, Otello hurls Desde- 
mona to the ground. The nine brassy, 
tragic orchestral bars which follow are 
usually regarded as a commen on 
Desdemona’s grief. Mr. Porrer, 
ever, hands them on a plate to Iago. As 
the chord sequence swells from forte to 
double forte, he has Lago stalk across the 
stage and mount Otello’s vacated dais 
with the air of one who suddenly sees the 
coveted sceptre within his grasp. OTAKAR 
Kraus handles this bit of business 
supremely well. As he stalks dais-ward, 
beaked like a bird of prey, music and 
action, fusing, flood the theatre with a 
sense of evil at its apogee. 

Altogether Mr. Porrer is finely served 
by his cast. ‘There is no fumbled or false 
note in anybody’s acting. RAMON 
Vinay’s Otello dwindles from panoplied 
majesty to slobber and tic douloureux. 
At the end of Act Three he has become a 
gibbering cretin, ripe for the clinic, His 
hands hang limply from the wrist like 
flippers. He looks dumbly up at the 
enthroned Iago with the eyes of a beaten 
dog. One has heard the part better sung, 
to be sure. Mr. Vinay’s first two acts 
were insecure, and he shouted rather 
more than may be excused. (Every 
Otello is expected to shout a bit.) But 
by the time he reached the smothering 
scene his voice had acquired the serenity 
and aloofness of despair; his singing here 
touched greatness. 

The conductor was Rarae. KupetsKk 
who makes a promising start as Covent 
Garden’s new musical director. His 
tempi were sane though unstereotyped, 
and behind the sanity lay real musical 
passion. From the orchestra he got some 
superfine pages. But one complaint. If 
the massed double-basses cannot do 
better with their great harangue in the 
bedchamber scene, this passage should be 
taken away from them as a corps and 
turned into a solo piece. 


Cuarces Reip 
(Theatre Roya, Bristo.) 


OU folks,” says Mr. Ray in a 

voice scraped raw with , are 

more generous to me 
deserve.” The house shrieks indignantly, 
because this is practically abdication; but 
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AT THE PLAY 


Johnnie Ray (Hiproprome) 
Ondine 























“Well, for goodness’ sake, what's 
that one for?” 


finding that its idol is only introducing 
his tribute to the band (“not only very 
wunnerful musicians but cach one my 
dear friend") it roars obedient 
i and the band rise to their feet 
with the sulky air of men who know that 
are only another man's gimmick 
For Mr. Ray's gimmick is to affect a 


touching humility before the gifts 
divinely bestowed on him, ‘This is no 
| Bae for an extrovert-plus, but h« 

it creditably. As he sings, his 


bony fingers grope for confidenc: 
pescten yr spotlight’s motes, or nervously 
the pockets of his costly dinne: 

suit; his gangling frame folds into th 
diffident attitudes of a lady companion 


anxious to an exacting employe: 
in a high note he is the 
sch cricketer praying to hold « 


vital catch; he will often hesitate befor 
a phrase, gathering himself, uncertain 
whether his technique is equal to tl 
task of interpretation. ‘To give him his 
due, such phrases as “* Rapture suprem 
a heavenly scheme" take 
lenineeetin through an unmuted seven 
brass section and an audience of 
going to the slaughter. (Don't bx 
squeals of British gir! 
have if anything been unde: 
+) 


As the evening wears on he gathers « 
little self-esteem; his gestures open ov! 
a knee and thumps the stay: 
lapses; he begins to get hi 
teeth almost literally into his materia! 
worrying the lyrics like a terrier with an 


STTEE 


ft 








old boot, biting off the sugary phrases as 
if they were sticks of seaside rock. In 
an atmosphere of rising hysteria he 
gradually expands towards vocal and 
physical contortions which he knows 
from experience will drop a spark into the 
emotional powder-barrels out front— 
an arm thrown up, an _ interpolated 
exclamation, a sudden spasmodic shake 
of the head. ‘The screams mount, the 
band blasts. Those who would like to 
leave dare not, for fear of lynching. 

His secret is dark, powerful and 
obscure. He lays claim, by implication 
chiefly, to some sense of soul (“Wanna 
walk an’ talk with my Lord,” he bawls, 
tousled and sweating), and perhaps to his 
particular audience his shallows of the 
spirit seem like deeps. On the other 
hand, the sereamers and shriekers and 
long, ecstatic moaners, as he drags out 
tormentedly “a favourite of my Mom 
and Dad’s,”’ are clearly getting a separate 
satisfaction out of their own behaviour. 
With Jounnize Ray, whether you have 
“Mr. Emotion” embroidered on your 
sweater or not, screams, shrieks and 
moans are the done thing. In fact so 
much of the performance is contributed 
from the auditorium that it is as hard to 
assess its merits as it is to explain its 
success. On the last score, the ostenta- 
tiously-worn deaf aid should not perhaps 
be overlooked. It hints at a frailty 





Jounniz Ray 


bd Gals 44 


bravely overcome, and stirs all kinds of 
half-realized compassions, particularly in 
those who forget that deaf aids can bh« 
had in much less conspicuous forms 
nowadays, 


No one, it is to be supposed, wants 
The Young Person in Pink back. But it 
would be nice sometimes to come out of 
a theatre with the author’s meaning clear, 
instead of having to sit up half the night 
trying to break his cipher. Ondine may 
of course have lost clarity in transition 
from German folk-lore through French 
writing (JEAN GiRAUpOUX) into English 
translation and adaptation (Maurice 
VaLency); and perhaps the Bristol Old 
Vic production suffers from what is only a 
sound repertory performance by Miss 
MotraA SHEARER in a name part which 
demands radiant virtuosity. (One asks, 
not for the first time, why an artist 
triumphantly victorious in one field must 
always itch to join battle in another.) 
Most of the play’s better moments are 
provided by the irrelevant by-play, but 
the main shape remains elusive. There is 
much argument, but in the theatre 
argument needs to make its premises clear 
before it can compel attention. The story? 
Ondine, a water-nymph, marries a mortal 
knight, Allegories apart—whatever they 
might be—the play seems to argue the un- 
wisdom of this, and by the end of the 
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evening has convinced an audience which 
never doubted it in the first place. On 
the credit side are three bright and 
imaginative settings by Mr. NiIcHoLas 
Georciapis (“A Fisherman’s Hut,” 
though depressing for the programme- 
reader, is a healthy challenge to a 
designer), smooth production by Mr. 
Joun Moopy, and a generally competent 
level of acting which forbids individual 
discrimination 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
For a change frorn American musicals, 
The Water Gipsies (Winter Garden— 
7/9/55); for a change from practically 
everything, Waiting for Godot (Criterion 
10/8/55). For above-average detection 
with ANDREW CRUICKSHANK and ARNOLD 
BeLL respectively investigating, Dead on 
Nine (Westminster—7/9/55) and The 
Whole Truth (Aldwych—19/10/55). 
J. B. Boornroyp 





At the Duke or Yorx’s: 
The Punch Revue, with BINNIE 
HaALe, produced by Viva Hope. 





AT THE PICTURES 


It’s Always Fair Weather 
Il Am a Camera 


r| HE interesting point about this 
| week’s films, corisidered as a pair 
(there were only two press-shows), 
is that the straightforwardly, com- 
mercially entertaining one, It’s Always 
Fair Weather (Directors: Gene KELty 
and STANLEY DONEN), is in effect more 
likely to please an adult mind than the 
one that seems on the face of it to start 
with all kinds of intellectual appeal. 
Let me begin by saying that I enjoyed 
It’s Always Fair Weather very much 
indeed and would see it again at any 
convenient moment. For years I have 
been hoping--sometimes in print—for 
something comparable with On the Town, 
and here it is at last. 

It is perhaps not quite as satisfactory 
as On the Town, which had the same 
directors and choreographers and some- 
what the same pattern: it is not quite as 
homogeneous, there is more plain nar- 
rative, the music is not quite so efficiently 
woven into the texture of the whole thing. 
But I should have to see On the Town 
again to be sure. As it is, this is 
immensely pleasing. 

This time instead of three sailors in 
New York we have three soldiers, or 
ex-soldiers, one of whom is again Mr. 
Ke_.ty himself. At first—after a rapid 
series of flashes that summarize their war 
experience—we see the three friends, 
just out of the Army in 1945, riotously 
celebrating their return and agreeing to 
meet in the same bar on the same day 
ten years later; then (after a little more 
summarizing montage designed to show 
their very different careers in the mean- 
time) the time changes to the present 
and we are shown what happens when 
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with the makings of a serious painter, 
has settled for money, a top executive's 

drawing and arranging for 
advertising strips on TV. 

This offers a wide field for satire, and 
after the first unfortunate lunch together 
we hear their miserable internal mono- 
logues to the tune of the “ Blue Danube” 
as it is played in the restaurant) big 
business, the fight racket and the more 


—_ 


enormously funny effect. 
packed with good song-and-dance scenes 
that it would be impossible to mention 
half of them, and I have no wish to imply 
by picking out one or two that they are 
better than the others. But let’s mention 
the girls—Cyp Cnarisse, who is given 
hardly enough dancing to do but has 
some i memorable scenes, and 
Dotores Gray, whose strong yet relaxed, 
dead-on-the-note singing is most ex- 
hilarating to hear. All told, this is a 
winner. 


Now I Am a Camera (Director: 
Henry Corneius), as | suggest, might 
he expected to be more satisfying. This 
is a film written by Joun Co.iier (who 
once wrote novels that were respectfully 
reviewed) from the play by JoHN van 
Druten (a considerable name in the 
theatre) based on the stories by Curisto- 
PHER IsHERWOOD (whose reputation may 
justifiably be called a “highbrow” one); 
the director is remembered in connection 
with such almost classic works as Passport 
to Pimlico and Genevieve; and it has, 
among other people, Jutre Harers. 
And yet 

And yet, though Miss Harris comes 
out of it well enough and it has plenty of 
good moments, its general effect is 
disappointing. The temptation to make 
cheaply obvious points seems to have 
proved irresistible, and while the audience 
is raucously laughing at these the 
occasional subtlety passes unnoticed. 
Mr. IsHerwoop’s Sally Bowles (as I had 
not remembered) turns out to have been 
one of the first examples in fiction of that 
popular modern heroine we have seen 
played by Audrey Hepburn, Maggie 
MacNamara, Betsy Drake and others 
even including Maril Monroe—the 
vague, amusing, le, exasperating 
gamine who delights the women in the 
audience by giving so much comic 
trouble to men. Some of the scenes, 
notably the one with the doctors, are 
“hoked-up” beyond recognition, and far 
too often the re is stagey, as it 
were magnified. You won't be bored, 
and you will sometimes be highly enter- 
tained; but all these talents should have 
produced something more solidly 
valuable. 





Madeline Bradville—Dovcorrs Gray; A 
Hallerton—Dan Daney; Ted Riley—Grene 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


There is an interesting new one, Joe 


Macbeth, of which more next week; 
otherwise of the London shows I would 
still pick the oddly-assorted trio French 
Cancan (7/9/55), Rififi (13/7/55), and 
Pete Kelly's Blues (5/10/55). 


The 


Releases include Dam _ Busters 


(1/6/55), which you probably made up 
your mind to see, or not, without help 
from the critics, and Soldier of Fortune 
(3/8/55), an efficient handsome thriller 
set in Hong Kong. 


RicHarp MALLETT 


IN THE PRESS 


| Righteous Vulgarity 


HEN it all began, when the head- 
lights of the newspapers were 
thrown into the fog before Clarence 


House, they were thrown back to reveal 
a remarkable number of dépressingly 
misty windscreens. 


Newspapers of all prices made it 


obvious that they had refrained from 
“commenting” 
time. 
defended and defined righteous vulgarity 
with a warmth which delighted the 
Daily Mirror. 


for some considerable 
Their patience exhausted, 


As with the Burgess and Maclean 


affair and the Comer incident in Soho, the 
principle was upheld that a newspaper's 
first loyalty is to its readers only when 
the newspaper chooses to make it so, 
Before a newspaper cares to act, it has 
the automatic right to accuse faster and 
more efficiently vulgar newspapers of 
sensationalism. 


Having cleared the matter up to their 


own satisfaction, having at last conceded 
that they were facing the culmination of 
a publicity campaign 


organized and 
503 
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(it's Always Fair Weather 


i¢ Valentine—Muicnani. Kipp; Doug 
LY; Jackie Leighton—Cyp Cuanissi 


timed by an anonymous well-wisher of 
genius, the newspapers settled down to 
caricature themselves. 

The Times was almost alone in pub 
lishing furtive little bulletins about 
movements and lice dogs, entirely 
meaningless if t readers of Thy 
Times had not read other newspaper 
In ‘one issue equal space was devoted 
to the situation and the decision of th: 
Junior Common Room at Balliol to ban 
all but The Times, Guardian, Sunda, 
Times and Observer until the other news 
papers conformed to the Junior Common 
Room's standards. The Times noted 
that the president of the Junior Common 
Room was the son of the Financia! 
Secretary to the Treasury. 

The Observer, which always has a keen 
eye for a humorous situation, published « 
statement from Clarence House among 
its Sayings of the Week. Brilliantly a 
leader in the Manchester Guardian st 
forth the Daily Mirror's case without 
oan mage or apology to the 
Mirror, Sunday Times, having at 
last acknowledged that Group Captain 
Townsend exists, gave its uncomprom: 
ing view on the religious question and 
at the bottom of the page, an appropriat: 
text from Job. 

The News Chronicle was reminded «! 
the banishment of Adam and Eve from 
the Garden of Eden. Awakening lav 


from its dream of Bonar Law, th 
Evening Standard gave the Group 


Captain’s pay scale if he married and 
reached the rank of Air Marshal. 

The headlines, naturally, were smal! 
and in excellent taste. Meantime th 
Press Council warned certain new 
papers on their treatment of the stor 
Wisely the Council did not speci! 
which newspapers it had in mind 

MARSHALL PucH 





ON THE AIR 


Commercials 


“SEVERAL people have tofd 
me that they consider the 
commercials the best and 

brightest feature of the 1.T.A. 
service. They like them. They 
remember them, hum their 
jingles, and act on their advice, 
Every day some forty adver- 
tising “spots” are televised, 
forty retail favourites appeal 
to our acquisitive instinct with 
words, music and of course a 
picture of the product. And 
sandwiched between the com- 
mercials are the ordinary 
programmes, the offerings of 
Radio-Diffusion and Asso- 
ciated ‘TY. 

Commercials are welcomed, 
I think, merely because they 
are novel. The static ads. of 
the Press and poster are old 
friends (or contemptibles) and it is 
interesting to see how they adapt them- 
selves to animation. There is also certain 
amusement to be derived from attempts 
to identify a product before it has declared 
itself. ‘The screen explodes into an 
advertisement wherein we see a man, 
Mr. Everyman, repairing his bicycle. So 
far no clue, ‘Then he wipes a greasy hand 
across his shirt and the game is on. 

When their novelty has worn off—and 
for me it is already heavily abraded—the 
commercials will find it much more 
difficult to gatecrash into the fireside 
circle. By their nature they are bound to 
be repetitive, brash and obvious. A 
printed advertisement can be examined at 
leisure, so that fine drawing, photography 
and lay-out can be appreciated by readers 
so inclined. But the screen ad. is in a 
hurry and has no time to appeal esthetic- 
ally. It can only bang the drum and 
shout its wares. And like the fairground 
huckster its method is likely to displease 
and repel as many as it attracts. 


















May normal service be resumed as soon as possibli 


It may be that commercials will 
eventually develop their own sense of 
style, and win popular approval just as 
the poster displays have done, but at the 
moment there is little hope. It is 
virtually impossible to compress some- 
thing worthwhile and memorable into the 
unforgiving minutes of Channel! 9. 

Most of the commercials screened so 
far have been printed ads., animated and 
set to music. ‘The dazzling doll of the 
printed advertisement becomes a gorgeous 
crooner; Mrs. Maydew of Runcorn (head 
and shoulders in scraper-board) becomes 
a buxom housewife with a down-to-earth 
accent, a spotless apron, a packet of soap- 
flakes and a habit of saying “I've used 
for twenty years. I should know” 
the heavy printed slogan becomes a 
jingle; and the pay-off becomes a close- 
up of Adonis and an American voice 
intoning “‘And remember .. .” 

There is a little variety. In some com- 





mercials the gorgeous crooner is replaced 
by puppets and cartoon figures, bottles 


sft yA Ort A 
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play at football and, unaided, 
pour their contents into 
tumblers, packets of detergent 
dance the Charleston, oranges 
grin and bubbles wink. It is 
all quite harmless and dull. 
Quite harmless? Perhaps. 
The public is beginning to 
recognize misleading  state- 
ments when they appear in 
print, but the spoken word is 
quite another matter— 
altogether more urgent and 
convincing. Sir Kenneth 
Clark and his men, may have 
to sharpen their blue pencils. 





The B.B.C. has embarked 
upon a new play cyele—by 
Frank and Vincent Tilsley— 
called The Makepeace Story. 
This is an attempt to 
chronicle the story of cotton 
from the Industrial Revolution 
to the present day, from 
Hargreaves and Crompton to Mr. 
Thorneycroft. ‘The first episode, The 
Ruthless Destiny, contained all the 
ingredients of successful melodrama and 
General Certificate history—Rotten 
Boroughs, Luddites, Crompton’s mule, 
enclosures, riots, love triumphant and 
sudden death—and was passably enter- 
taining. It was like listening to an 
ambitious “ For the Schools” programme 
in which historical incidents are laced 
together by clever dramatization and 
narration. But the characterization 
lacked subtlety. Makepeace’s working- 
class mother was conventionally hard- 
bitten and outspoken; the Hon. 
Willoughby Speake caricatured eight- 
eenth-century gentility; Radcliffe, the 
mill-owner, exhibited a familiar respect 
for brass and titles, and his daughter 
Mary was all injured innocence. 

Rather a _ disappointing first lap. 
Production and presentation well up to 
standard. 

BERNARD HoLLowoon 
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MR. JINGLE ON SHAVING 


‘ Suavixc, sir?’’ asked Mr. Jingle, addressing 
the lathered face of Mr. Pickwick. “ Open 
razor — dangerous weapon, that — middle- 
aged gentleman —slip of the hand — sever 
your jugular — pools of blood — tragic affair, 
Sir, very. Not presume to dictate —use a 
safety —tried ’em all—Gillette the best —fine 
old boy —signed portrait on the packet — 
cavalry moustache — inventive fellow. 
Superspeed Shaving — splendid dodge, Sir 
—remarkable razor — twist, open — slam 
shut — blue blades pop in and out of the 
thingamejig like a jack-in-the-box — two 
minutes — capital shave — ingenious thing 


that, Sir, very”’ 


(An imaginary excerpt from * The Pickwick Papers’’) 
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4 
Sip Grand Marnier with your after-dinner coffee and 
know the magic of France's finest liqueur. Made exclusively 
with Cognac brandy, Grand Marnier is the proud choice 
of those who know the rules of civilised living. 
TO CLEVER HOSTESSES: Flavour cotrrs wxerre with Grand Marnier 





FRANCES FINEST UQUEUR —~ MADE EXCLUSIVELY WITH COGNAC BRANDY 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSH & CO. LTD,, 8T. ALBANS, HERTS, 





Get well 
soon! 

















Let the magic eloquence of 
flowers express your * Get 
well’ sentiments. It is so 
easy to! have a beautiful 
arrangement of fresh 
flowers delivered when- 
ever and wherever you 
wish, at home or abroad 
through members of 
Interflora. 
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Introducing the 
BEA 


Car Hire Plan 





Off your BEA airliner into your hire car— 
and away you go! An important new service 
for travellers abroad—that’s the BEA Car Hire 
Plan. You touch down. You pick up your car at 
the airport, town terminal or hotel. You drive 
away —or a chauffeur does it for you. Everything’s 
as smooth as clockwork. Arrange your car hire 
when you book your BEA ticket. No deposit 
needed. Up to £35 payable in U.K. Important 
point : you’re fully insured against damage, For 
details, get the BEA Car Hire Plan folder at your 
Travel Agents or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 
Regent Street, London, 8.W.1. Gerrard 9833. 


fly BEA 


on the BEA Car Hire Plan 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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Very special chocolates 


For special occasions you can buy no finer 
chocolate assortment than Cadburys Continental. 


A pound box costs half a guinea. 


Cadburys 


CONTINENTAL 
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° « 
Guarantee Only a genuine Biro refill gives genuine 4 a 
Bire performance. Years of research went to produce the Biro —— , 
smooth-flowing ink and precision balipoint. The writing life of J a. 
\ 


every Biro refill is gueranteed. So make sure you 





give your Biro che refill specially made for it, Look 
for the name Bire on the end of the refill. 





Citizen 


Lg Designed for long life and perfect 
we 


riting service, you can 
choose the Citizen from a / 
variety of attractive colours. 7 


Buy “131© they're right on the ball 
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du Maurier created the original filter tip cigarette 
which allows only the full flavour of fine tobacco to 
reach the lips. No harshness. No bits in the mouth. 


du Maurier cigarettes have always been consistent — 
in quality of leaf, in blending, and in flavour. 


du Maurier know how to pack their cigarettes in a 
well-made distinctive box, which ensures that the last 
cigarette is just as fresh as the first. 


THE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX - PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOx 





Unending Supply 


When you own a Sparklet 

_ syphon you can use ‘ soda’ water 
with careless abandon, because 
you get an endless supply 
at half the usual price. 

When your Sparklet syphon 

goes glug instead of sssh — 
just fill it with water, screw on a 
new Sparklet bulb; a quick twist 
and another big syphon-full 
is ready for the fray. 

. It’s all so simple. 


Syphons from 45/- 
klet Bulbs 
5/- a box of 10 


ta 








SPARKLET 
ate 


YOU REFILL IT 


From chemists and stores 
SPARKLETS LTD., QUEEN STREET, LONDON, N.!? 
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PALMOLIVE 


pid-Shave 
OUT-SHAVES 


ANY LATHER OR 
BRUSHLESS CREAM! 


Do you 
use a bent 
BILLIARD 









or take a 
straight POT? 


FILL IT WITH 


CAPSTAN 


MEDIUM NAVY CUT TOBACCO 
It’s good! It’s sure to be—it’s made by Wills. 


4/64d an ounce; 2 oz. airtight tin 9/1d. 
Also supplied in Full Strength. cT.sc 











men of few words say 


Rich, creamy lather with Se 
out any brushing! Just 
4 Off come the bristles like 
spread it on your beard . : > i 
~ you're ready for the mine you = feel No messy brush, no greasy 
best shave you ever had! the razor, it glides sos cream, Imolive pid- 
* smoothly over your skin Shave rinses off instant- 


please 


lather or brushless cream 
and earn the respect of all who appreciate that REAL 


3 MONTHS’ SUPER SHAVING {  % *aving stick again! 
pink gin should be prepared with PLYMOUTH GIN 








Palmolive Rapid-Shave multiplies itself nearly ten times 
in lather! And being concentrated, it goes much further 
than ordinary lather. One container lasts about 3 months, 
} Costs only 6/6d. 


GUARANTEED ! 16 you don’ agree that Palmolive Rapid- 


Shave gives you faster, smoother, cleaner shaves than any 
brush lather or brushless cream, return the unused portion 
to Colgate-Palmolive Ltd., London, W.C.2, and 6/6d. plus 
postage will be refunded 


“SHAVES ANY SHAVING PRODUCT EVER MADE! 


Whenever, wherever, however, you drink gin, you strike 
a shrewd blow for old-time standards when you call for 


PLYMOUTH GIN 


norrne 4/6 * MALE BOTTLE 18). © ore. sorrLe 9/S © Me~saruRe 3/8 * U.K. oNLY 4 
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Your future with Ford 


FORD OF DAGENHAM are expanding to the tune of over 60 million pounds. 

There are opportunities for go-ahead young men now, and for many years to com« 
There are, and will continue to be, big jobs for men who can get big jobs done 

Ford take pride in their products and in their leadership of a vast industry. ‘They see! 
always, for even better methods of producing the best, It is traditional that Ford 
have the best men, and now still more are needed—men who can grow with Ford. T! 
pay is good. Merited promotion comes swiftly. There is a fine pension scheme 


And the future is yours. 


Please write to Salaried Personnel Department, Ford Motor Company Lid., Dagenham, ! 








OF DAGENHAM 


There are always vacancies for men with 
industrial experience, University Graduates, 
men who have completed National 

Service and go-ahead young men with 
technical qualifications. Specialist vacancies 
are regularly advertised in the ‘Classified’ 
columns of the Press. 





A young Pord executive 
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PL. | IN Jamaica's and Hayana’s Best Cigars 


about transistor 
hearing aids 





Hearing aids. Did you notice that word ‘aids’? Much expensive - 
heartbreak would be avoided if every deaf person noticed it. 
For not even transistor aids can entirely take the place of 
normal hearing. Nothing can. The curious thing is that once 
you have accepted that fact, the whole problem of deafness 


seems much less terrifying. You approach it with your 





intelligence unclouded by false hopes. It is only then 





The same fine quality 


that we want you to come to Multitone. Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars 
We believe our all-transistor aids to be as advanced as any in 


the world; and there is no limit to the care we will take to 





adapt an aid acoustically to your particular needs. To do 


2 LUZXZUR WV electric 
SHAVING 










so we have to demand your co-operation and your patience. 
The result will reward you many times over. The first 


step is to write to us today for the address of your nearest 


All that you expect in the bighest- 
Multitone Centre. grade electric shaver, but priced 
without extravagance. Real loxury 


shaving with a luxury instrument 
in faet, the perfect gift to give or receive. 
A masterpiece of Swiss precision 
engineering with surgical steel shav- 
ing head, self-sharpening cutters, 
streamlined shape, balanced weight. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


emer 


For A.C. mains. No Radio or T.V. interference. 


See and try it at your Chemist's, Electrical 
Dealer, Hairdresser or Store. any - 
culty, write: —Pifco Ltd., 20 Pifco House, 
Monchester, 4. Makers of the PIFCO 
MASSAGER, HAIRDRYER, INFRA-RED and 


P I 3 Cc @) SUNLAMPS , 
LE €3e -only 796 


Muh o 
v4 


ta 








TI 
wu 





multitone 


MULTITONE ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
25 Dover St., London, W.1. Tel: Hyde Park 9977 


Signatories to the National Institute for the Deaf Agreement | 
caer 
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lying plus... 


variety, interest and 





satisfaction 





In the Royal Air Force today, the adventure 
of flight is only one aspect of a steady, re- 
sponsible career that can see a man through a 
long working life. Unlike most civilian jobs, 
it's a career that manages to satisfy both a 
young man’s desire for action and accomplish- 
ment, and his later need for independence and 
security. And what a full life it is. 


As a pilot or a navigator, you're concerned 
with many more things than taking an aircraft 
through the sound barrier. You'll be respon- 
sible for other people, too, and even perhaps 
for part of our future history. 


Almost certainly, you'll serve abroad, en- 
joying all the opportunities open fo an officer 
in the Air Force, and acting as an ambassador 
for this country’s way of life. Don't think it’s 
an easy job. It calls for men who can think for 
themselves and for others. It demands brains 
and it demands personality. 

If you have these qualities and can develop 
them further, fast, a R.A.F. career offers the 


chance of a lifetime. [t brings more rewards in 
good living (and good fellowship) than you'll 
find anywhere outside the service — and it 
brings them while you're young. 

Here is a great opportunity. If you are 
between the ages of 17} and 26, if you're 
absolutely fit, and if you've passed G.C.E., 
S.L.C. (or their equivalents) ask yourself this 
question ; “* Have I got the other qualities it 
takes to live this flying life to the full?’ If the 
answer is yes, do something about it today. 


HOW TO FLY WITH THE R.A.P. 


You can now be granted a Direct Commission 
as pilot or navigator for a limited period or for 
service right up to pension age. There are 
further details of these two schemes and a full 
description of life in the R.A.F. in Air Ministry 
publications, that are yours for the asking. 
Your first step is to write for them, stating date 
of birth and educational qualifications, to the 
Air Ministry (P.U.301), Adastral House, 
London, W.C.1, They are well worth reading. 


The Royal Air Force Flying ...and a career 





SAMOA Boy 





RESPONSIBILITY . . . AND RELAXATION 
Linked with duties that demand your utmost, 
come opportunities of the greatest 


scope. Winter sports, gliding, ice-yachting 
these are well within your means. 






















exvill 


VISITING LONDON? 


Home comfort 


Home is where the grocer delivers, 
where you can hear your letters come 
in through your own front door, where 
you can have your friends in for drinks 
or meals. Park West consists of 600 
such homes, pleasantly furnished service 
apartments, some small, some bigger, 
some big- family size — all with kitchen, 
fridge, bath, constant hot water, central 
heating, radio, telephone and complete 
linen, cutlery, cooking pansandcrockery 
—— everything from towels to telephone 
directories, iron and troning board to 
writing paper. Including maid-service 
for cleaning, bed-making, shoe polishing, 
tidying, Below stairs: restaurant, snack 
bar and club bar; garage,squash courts 
and a big heated swimming pool, You 
can book for a might (47/6 single), a 
week or a month, May we send you our 
brochure — a conducted tour in photo 
graphs? Why not come and look round 
next time you're near! 





MARBLE ARCH 
LONDON, W.2, 
A MBassadot 7733 


CAntes; Belwespar Padd Landon 





Make an Investment gift to your 


friends this Christmas. 


A selection of 500 different British 
Colonial stamps, price 21/-. Also 
200 stamps, all different, of Queen 
Elizabeth the Second, price 50/- 
(magnificent portraits in 

of Her Majesty). 


colour 


1 gift that will delight young and old and 


a sound investment. Post free to any part 


of the world, including the U.S.A. 


COLLEGIATE STAMP 


co., LTD. 
211. Strand, W.C.2. 





o 
Wes THe 
BLEEDING A 
IN Par 





THIS GRUELTY 


CRUELTY STILL ABOUNDS in this 
country despite the good work being done by 
the RSPCA. Starving dogs in a shed are 
deserted; chains cut into the necks of tethered 
dogs, horses and goats; a scagull’s wing is 
shattered by shots from catapults; starving 
battery hens are caged without possible escape. 
And there are still districts where travel-worn 
cattle suffer distressing exposure in markets. 
The very presence of RSPCA Inspectors 
imposes a salutary restraint on brutal livestock 
handlers; but there is great need to extend the 
range of vigilance. Play your part now in the 
nation-wide crusade against cruelty by sending 
a donation, or offering to display a collecting 
box. Write to The Chief Secrewry, RSPCA 
(Dept. P), 105 Jermyn Street, London $.W.1 





Remember the 


RSPCA 


RSPCA CHRISTMAS MARKET AND 
FILM SHOW 
Seymour Hall, Seymour Place, London, W.1. 
Wednesday & Thursday, 9th & 10ch Nov., 1955, 
12 neon to 8 p.m. (both days). Admission |/- 


Please send a gift for sale at the Market. 














“ABDULLA - 
MAK 


THE 


BEST 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES * 

















Pun h, 


October 2¢ 


19S J 


Andie fienort 


_ 3 @ RUGS 
a SCARVES 
TWEEDS 
TIES 


In the Spirit of 
Scotland 








ALL WOVEN BY 








HOTEL PHOENICIA 


MALTA 


lor a sunny Mediterranean holiday 
(in sterting area) 
FIRST CLASS CUISINE AND ACCOMMO- 
DATION AT SURPRISINGLY ECONOMICAL 





RATES 
t ng, Mot t Pienies, Water Ski-ing and 
rkeling, I , Bridge. Private Cinema 
1 rehiz al and sports clubs arranged 





sure on request. Ask your Trave! 
r phone GE Rrard 6477 





Liebfraumilch 

om: 

Red - - 

Siegel 





4Y¥es FROM YOUR 
WINE MERCHANTS 
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One of four hydr cooled generators 
{ supplying the CEA pid aeeaahive. this giant 

has an output af 75,000 kVA. It was 
buslt by Metropolitan- V. 


wchers and All 














A transistor like this — the smallest kind of valve 
may be used in a deaf-aid, or in equipment 
that controls whole industrial plants. They are made 
i by British Thomson-Houston — and Al-/. 


) LARGE SZ SMA 


Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of tons or but 
a fraction of an ounce. This turbo-alternator is part of 
an installation which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made by A.E.1. 
companies, Associated Electrical Industries is a practical 





ae partnership of great firms collaborating in research and 
| economy of manufacture. 
“d An investment in AE! is an investment in all these companies 
( f The British 'Fhomson-Houston Co. Led. 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd 
& 
Birlec Lad, 
& 


Coldrator Ltd. 


. 2 & 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 

& 

, Ferguson Pailin Ltd 
& 

Newton Victor Led 
‘ & 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd 
& 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

& 


Sunvic Controls Ltd 
& 








Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
& 


Australian Electrical Industries Pry. Ltd 

















Apollinaris 


is ‘sparkling’ spring water. 
The Apollinaris spring over- 
looks the Rhine Valley. From 
it comes the soft water, 
naturally aerated, affection- 
Polly. 


Apollinaris has the unique 


ately known as 


quality of bringing out the 
true flavour of a whisky. 


Ask for ‘Scotch and Polly’ 








BLUE BIRD 


POPULAR ASSORTMENT 





One of the 
famous lines 

made by 

BLUE BIRD 

HARRY VINCENT LTD., HUNNINGTON, Nr. BIRMINGHAM 
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TO EAT YOUR CHILDREN ... 


would cause gossip nowadays, 


and would be hopelessly old-fashioned 
to boot. The practice really went out 
with SATURN, who gulped the kids 
gteedily until his wife (making rings 
round him, you might say) gave him 


boulders instead. 


SATURN has nine moons, which is plenty, also 
a feast called Saturnalia, a day called Saturday, an 
equatorial diameter of 75,000 miles and a. saturnine 
temperament. It was probably the sudden chahge of 
diet that made him cold, quarrelsome and melancholy 


—cither that or being the god of farmers. 


It made him restless and a wanderer, too, which 
is an occupational disease with all planets: all, that is, 


except the uniquely immovabk 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY (EST: 1848.) 


Whether it is £5 or £5,000, your money must be safe, 
productive and accessible. It is all three inthe PLANET. 


1 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 











All the comf 

* Clydella’ Collar 
Country Shirt is n 
able for everyday w 
Coat Style Busine 
with two semi 
and double stiffe: 
for 49/6. 
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Lloyds link casting and 


machining 


Saves you time, transport and money, 


and guarantees a perfect job 


It is a great advantage to the manufacturer if the 
foundry that produces his castings can also machine 
them. Steel castings delivered as machined units ready 
for assembly, enable the buyer to know from the start 
what the finished cost of the part will be. Lloyds 
new machine shop is equipped with a wide range of 
plant for the finished machining of every type of 
steel casting. Typical of Lloyds machining resources 

is the Craver Planer. It has a capacity of 10’ in 
width by ro’ in height, a stroke of 20’ cnd weighs 

roo tons. Another spettacular machine is 

the Graffenstaden Horizontal Borer. It can 

bore to a diameter of 2’ 74” and possesses 

a maximum spindle stroke of 7’ 104". 





LILO Y DS newmachineshop 


gives you extra 


foundry service 


fF. H. LLOYD & CO., LTD., P.O. BOX 5, JAMES BRIDGE STRELWORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFS PHONE: JAMES BRIDGE 2401 








BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAIESTY THE QUEEN 
SCOTOH WHISKY OFETILLERS, JOIN WALKER & SORES, (TO 





Between fishermen 


the best stories are told over 


Johnnie 
Walker 


the smooth round whisky 


in the square bottle 








Born 1820— 
still going strong 


Maximum prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assoctation 
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Cc || After Shave Luxury 


wish to annonce that their New Liury Passenger Liner 


To feel so well shaved that you could take a 

~ salute with confidence — use Imperial Leather 
| After Shave Lotion. Its unassuming perfume 

will give a great fillip to your well-being. 

N.B. For electric shaving reverse the process. 

Use After Shave Lotion befoe you shave. 


: . Cussons 
5.5. “REINA DEL MAR” ~aeeasa AL §@} LEATHER 
ue in service on their U. om "paumaor 5 ft ~ Aft Sh 
<a voute secon Bs gh 6 en 
; “w ete er ave 


eee i rates. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. o Lotion Large 3/6 
: FROM ALL GOOD SHOPS Junior 2/- 











Pacific Building, James Street, Liverpool, 2. Tel. CENeral 9251 








CUSSONS OF 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, Wi 











a ad “p> 
PLEASURES o : | 


because his Seldex system is 


OF THE TABLE ‘made-Vo -- measure” for him 


It's not how much you eat, it's what Seidex is the system that fits the job —and not vice versa 





At the 
you eat that brings on indigestion. same time, Seldex versatility often suggests hitherto unconsidered 
Acid Stomach, flatulence, pains ways of simplifying the complexities of a business. It costs 


after meals are quickly relieved by 


nothing to let one of our experts size up the 
Dr. Jenner's Lozenges—famous 


possibilities of Seldex in your organisation. Why not let 


for 150 years for their speedy him ? Send today for a copy of “ Seldex — how it works” 
comforting action. 1/7) and 5/9 
from Chemists, or address below. 


Send» pest-eend for free vamp CONSTRUCTORS 
in pocket case to :— 


SAVORY & MOORE LTD. Regd, Trado Mark 
143 New Bond St., London,W.1 


Wl 
PROPELLING. 
PENCILS 


IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS & STATIONERS 


SELDEDD VISIBLE RECORDING SYSTEMS 


Approved by the Council of Industrial Design 


CONSTRUCTORS GROUP, Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24. Tel. *ERDington 1616, 
London Office; 98 Park Lane, W.1 and at Manchester, Leeds, Bournemouth, Leicester 















KR 
for Indigestion 











aluxury you can afford , fe * Sheer aetight 
The Palace is a complete holiday in itself, In the Hotel ; : 


or the grounds you will find every facility for ee or 
comfortable relaxation at NO additional p: Eonalia 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
susmppaeion, AR Git ond Bowen tee tai e is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
Pulace—the finest hotel on the English coast. beautifully dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
~~ product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 
, A |, A ( E Hl () T I 1 bottles at 42/7d; subsequent supplies at £12 


per dozen bottles. Your orders will have 
prompt attention 


TORQUAY 


T ex 
Ua ok dnd sa ° . 
og Write for full 
details to the Ma ¥ 
€ Conquest,F.H.C.1L 





Te S227 1 





SHERRY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Established 1800 
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THE steel AROUND YOU 


When you look at your watch, 
board a bus, or enter a 
building, you rely upon 

some of the hundreds of 
different kinds of steel made 

by United Steel. 

From their furnaces and mills 


come steels for products 


~ 


great and small, as diverse 

as watch springs and 

stainless steel for watch cases, 
alloy steels for vehicles, 
plates and structural shapes 
for building. United Steel 
have the greatest variety 

in products and markets 

of the whole British 


steel industry. 
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Learn the FRENCH* 
they speak in FRANCE 





Learn to pa ry the everyday language of the 
boulevard, café and plage. te # easy and en- 
crete by Li ~the method that 
ings you the i distinguished teachers 
and professors. A puguappens is the quickest, 
simplest way to learn a language for what- 
ever purpose - travel, holidays abroad, exam- 
inations, etc. Post the coupon below for 
particulars of this unique method. 
* The French Course is the latest high- 
fidelity vecording and is available in 
78 7. pom, or 457. pm. 


-LINGUAPHONE - - 
FOR LANGUAGES = 


(Dept, 7.) 


Address 


To Le = wy ee Inetitute, pent. 2.7%), Me 
guaphone House, Regent &t., London, 


Please send me, 
book about the 
language learning, and details of 
Week's Pree ‘l'ria Offer 
(L have have no gramophone.) 
n ' v7 r i Deal 
PRENCH 
ITALIAN 
Other language(s) 


+ Put « cross against the language and give 
1 your reason for learning 


|_ Reason ... 


y— free, your 26-page 
inguaphone method of 
the 





| (stock cars | 


GERMAN 
SPANISH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
eo 


TREE 


marmalades 





By Appomiment 
To Her Majesty 
The Queen 
Jam and Marmalade 


Manufacturers 


D FT TORK 











Yes, the parting 1s such sweet sorrow 
TIPTREE A marmalade to conjure TAWNY 


For 


a PUP PVE PIV POI 


Gerona te | 


4 


© 





PP PPP 


PAPAMM 


those who like to 

the appetite. Made from Seville come across big juicy chunks of 

oranges and pure sugar only with glistening peel, this Seville orange 
really tender pee! in medium-thick marmalade is delight indced 

strips In 1 ib. jars 1/9d In 1 lb. jars 1/114 
% And if you've not tasted Tiptree whole-fridt Strawberry Consert 

you've not lived 
WILKIN & SONS LTD TIPTREE ESSEX 


Name of nearest stockist on request to Dept.\|. Enquiries also invited from overseas reade 


rs 
+ 
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An important factor in this mod- 
ern scientific age which seems 

to have been overlooked is che all 
important problem of Knife 
Sharpening in che home. . . Here 
at last to put this right is a 
revolutionary appliance, inexpens- 
ive and amazingly effective, Puts 
a really keen edge on Stainless Stee 





FE SHARPENER 
From ltronmongers 
Monufactured by 
J. M. PERKINS & SMITH, LTD., 
BRAUNSTON, NR. RUGBY 








GRE EN PARK HOTEL 
37, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, 
LONDON, W.1. Mayfair 7522 | 


200 luxury bedrooms, all with radio, T.V., 
telephone, central heating and H -& C 
| Exceptional food, courteous service, and 
the most acctractive cocktail bar in Mayfair 





\190 


eS 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTO. EOinGuRGH 





Enjoy the full comfort of a warm neste free from 
the entry of draughts and smog and all their 
attendant dangers to health. Have your home 
fitted with special Sealdraught sprung bronze 
weatherstrip. 

The results are permanent, guaranteed for 10 years 
and will in fact last as long as the house it insu- 
lates. Sealdraught is fitted by specially trained 
craftsmen of our country-wide organisation of 
agents. 

Sealdraught is less expensive than comparable 
systems of draught proofing To completely 
draught-proof an exterior door, for instance, costs 
about £4. 

A Sealdraught representative will gladly call 
without obligation, to give you free advice and 
an estimate of how to rid your home of draughts 
for all times and enjoy real home comfort 

Write today for a fully detailed le afte and address of m 











Associate Company of 


HURSEAL 
LIMITED 








ws 











THE 


LIABILITY 
IS 








Slippery floors are dangerous and 
upnnseeened, er who 1 positions 

bility — i Offices, 
Public Buildin id insist 


cn 
that a NON Lip pe polish is used as 
part of their duty to the community. 


FURMOTO 
NON-SLIP FLOOR CREAM 


veld in }, 4, | gellontins and 5 galion drums 


pplied in smatier sizes for home use) 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Winter lack of SUNSHINE 


brings more illness 


DOCTORS 
PRESCRIBE 


—vitaminising ultra-violet 
and deeply penetrating 
infra-red rays. 

FOR THE OLD—to 
relieve pains, particularly 
Rheumatic, Sciatic and 
similar conditions. 

FOR THE YOUNG 


WWAAl//4, 





to help their bones to grow, 
through the  anti-ricket 
Vitamin D. 





British made 
Guaranteed for 
12 months yl Pelealsle 





"”" r Percale 
Combines ultra-violet with infra-red. These rays, 
used under medical guidance, relieve pain, regen- 
al om erate the tissues, destroy many germs and help to 
On prescription. build up resistance against our winter climate. 


FROM YOUR CHEMIST OR ELECTRICAL DEALER 


£14°14°0 


enor, sete cue vt 
watt watt Y penetrating, entirely front 
tube. Erythema 1} minute wired, black y clement. Closes = 
at 1 yard. 97 x 6 x 8” 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: Dept. P.1. 


PERIHEL LIMITED 
27-29 RABBIT ROW, LONDON, W.8. 











Doctors recommend it in 
this ‘‘ pre-digested” form 


When people are ill or feverish they 
usually can't face food—and coukin'’t 
digest ordinary food, anyway. But, in 
fact, they do need nourishment 
especially body-building protein. 
That's exactly where Brand's Essence 
helps. Scientifically made from fine 
beef or chicken, it provides a valuable 
protein supplement to the diet, in a 
form and strength that will not overtax 
an invalid’s digestion—a clear, fat-free 
jelly that is easily and cannot 
irrilate. 

This is because it is made in a way 
that saves the stomach the first process 
of digestion—it is, in effect, “‘pre- 
digested.” 

More important still, by stimulating 
the digestive juices, Brand's Essence 
encourages natural appetite. Soon the 
patient can take more food. More food 


Brand’s Essence 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 





The tur 


means more strength. 
quick recovery begins. 
This twofold action makes By 
Essence equally effective in minor: 
ments: "flu, colds, a stomach uy 
when someone is off-colour or ju 
tired to eat.” Keep a jar of palatal 
strengthening Brand's Essence on ha 
—so time-saving when there's « 
work with sickness in the hous 





THE “PRE-DIOESTED” 
PROTEIN 

in Brand's Essence 
is easily absorbed 











Chicken 4/3 
Beef 3/3 


























LOOK AT IT 
THIS WAY! 


The R.E.A.L. Plinth Light will 
MAKE your viewing . . . make 
it more restful ... less exacting 
to your eyes. It is an unob- 
trusive background light that 
gives no reflection on your 
screen and does not affect the 
brightness of your picture. 
Televiewing apart, the Plinth 
provides a most charming decor- 
ation for any room, and eco- 
nomical pilot lighting (subdued 
iMumination) for halls, stairways, 
etc. only a I5-watt lamp is 
necessary. 


THE R.E.A.L. PLINTH LIGHT 
Pat. No. 659,876 
These beoutiful Plinths ore finished in 
a choice of Pastel Cream, Gilt Lustre, 
Eggshell Black, Pastel Blue or Paste! 
Rose enamels. Each Plinth is supplied 


REALL. 


three yards of flexible cord. 


PLINTH LIGHT 





yee 





Remember—cats and kittens want more 
than just fish and scraps! They needa 


Come on! Hurry! Can't you see— 
"ae got hit-E-hat for feat 


Teale 






Ser rat 


completely balanced diet. That's why 
Kit-E-Kae is made with lean meat, fresh 





ora teat AL The REAL whice fish and herring, plus extra vitamins 
INTH JUN! NTH " ; ’ 
Ti ste nti and minerals. Kit-E-Kat is a complete food. 
9 Tax Paid 28/- Tax Paid 


MOST GOOD ELECTRICAL AND RADIO 
STORES CAN SUPPLY 


issued by Rowlands Electrical Accessories Lid., R. E.A.L. Works, BIRMINGHAM 18, ENGLAND 


KIT-\i-KAT 


FRESH FISH AND MEAT—COOKED AND READY TO EAT 
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BANISTER, WALTON BUILD IN STEEL 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LID Y STRUCTURAL STEEL ENGINEERS & STOCK HOLDERS MANCHESTER LONDON ~ BIRMINGHAM 


PHILLIPS 








Heraldic 

Wall Shields 

sags" Sg | 
ont joan 9 ny 

REGIMENT aff” a 

SQUADRON 

UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL 
or GUILD 


Mest apposite of gifts, colourfully immaculate 


The answer. is, use Inter- 
Costs 26/6 (7 « 6’). Send no data 





but write for free BROCHURE to Dens. Supplied in handy 
“books’’, Inter-Dens are 

HUNTER & SMALLPAGE Led ’ Bae 3 
Est. YORK 1875 readily carried in pocket 





or hand-bag for unobtrusive use. Inter-Dens are not 
tooth picks, they are made from soft wood of ideal 
texture for massaging the gums, as well as for the safe 
removal of food particles. 


INTER-DENS 


BRISTOL AMBER (Or, 
TED cum MA GERS BRISTOL BUTT (Brown) 
From Chemists. In case of difficulty 


7 
in obtaining supplies write to address 
below for address of nearest stockist apie 


Wm. MARTINDALE Wholesale, Ltd. J. R. Phillips & Co. Ltd. 
14/16 Bruton Place, London, W.! BRISTOL | 









Makea 
meal of it 
with 







aS 


BRISTOL MILK 
(Old Golden) 


CHUTNEY 


At allt goed Grocers 





























tel 

RITISM PATENT 
G1S114 A GAME! 

PROV. PAT 7741 54 


FOLDING 
ARMCHAIR TABLE 
MAKES HOMEWORK EASY ! An Ideal Christmas Gife 


Thousands sold and every customer completely satisfied. Table 
cop size 30° wide « 19", made of sheet steel, covered with beige 
felt, non-skid surface Channels are provided for pens ; also non- 
burn ash-trays. The telescopic leg, ficced with plastic foot, can be 
locked in any position between 20 ins. and its full extension of 
33 ins. A first-class job beautifully finished. A “must” for 
students, invalids and all who take work home. 


You like it or we refund your money. 
Price, carr. paid (U.K. only) . e 6 
Accepted by the Council of industrial Design 


for inclusion in Design Review 
Send for folder “ P 


LAP-TAB LTD. Sasiuers oncen fo. 





the liqueur of 
the Apricot 





200th ANNIVERSARY 
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A new telegraph system developed by Cable & 
Wireless Ltd.’s engineers will automatically detect 
and correct errors in wireless telegraph messages 
caused by atmospheric disturbances, fading and 
other forms of interference during transmission. 
This new equipment will eventually be installed 
in all the Company’s main wireless stations over- 
seas. It is here seen being examined under test by 
the head of the team of engineers who developed 
it. Thus, the Company’s programme of develop- 
ment constantly secks to make the flow of news, 
business messages and information between the 
Commonwealth countries still swifter and more 
reliable. 


The Company owns and maintains wireless relay 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


ELECTRA HOUSE, 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


This man 


is NEW 


stations on the Commonwealth trunk routes, 
operates the overseas telegraph services of most of 
the Colonial territories and cable services in 
various other countries throughout the world. 
Furthermore, it owns a world-wide network of 
150,000 miles of submarine cable and maintains 
it with a fleet of 8 cableships. 

Although it does not operate Overseas Telegraph 
Communications in this country, Cable and 
Wireless Ltd. is at your service day and night, The 
simple act of passing a cable form across a post 
office counter or phoning a message from your 
home or office to ‘Overseas Telegrams’ sets it 
working for you, Cabling is very easy, very swift, 
very sure and costs much less than you’d expect. 





LONDON, W.C.2 
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BPisce sdorvtear mate in, te lovely Leilene df Serlland 
WB phactically rebrcet ts cxpeetilon Mat 

Bis andrweat mitt be hath, 

QDrcin. comet and cosy wart ate cacheoditd ana 


QDiered by yon at reabsrable pris 


in pure wool 


PBBS®@ 014 5\k-074-wool 


underwear 


PETER SCOTT 6 CO LTD: HAWICK SCOTLAND 






















“llostellerie” Cognac 


France's finest liqueur brandy, in a 
superb gilt-decorated gift pack— 
with two fine glasses included free. 





here indeed is a traly original and 
heart-warming gift! 


Available through your wine 
merchant, complete 


with glasses, at only 50’. 


Presentation gift boxes of 
Prunier B & 8 Cognae, in 
cluding two free glasses, 
also excellent value at 


44/- 








JAS. PRUNIER & CO. LTD. 
40 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, €.C.3, 
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DAISEE JUTE 


Gets cae 
saelk 






HIS isn’t the kind of sack you don’t want. This is 
T a jute sack —and that is a Good Thing. For 
sacks carry your coal, your sugar and your flour. 
And 


the best sacks are 


Sacks carry fertilizers and seed and grain. 


because sacks must be tough, 
made of jute. 
Just like rope. And twine and hessian and scrim. 
All these are made of jute. Jute backs your lino and 
Jute lines your shoes and shapes the 


shoulders of your suit. 


your carpets. 


What amazing stuff is jute. How unromantic and 


how unregarded. But how very vital! For always, 
everywhere, jute is at its necessary task. All praise 


to jute! 


Jl TE 2922922922009 


8 8 

— makers of bags and sa twines, cords and ropes; jute 
carpets and furnishing f yarn for carpets, cloth for backing 
linoleum, for tarpauling, roofing felt, damp-courses and plas- 
terers’ scrim; cotton belting and webbing and canvas. 


There may be an application of jute to your business. 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD: 


Why not write to us :— 


MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE 


26 1955 
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FOUR SQUARE 
(3 back Ut pore-war quality 


If you once smoked Four Square, 

you'll know just what that means! If you 

haven’t—or if you’re just taking to 

a pipe—what a treat in store! 

Six blends to choose from—and one is 
just right for you! Try a tin to-day 

of the finest tobacco in the world ! 


RED 88. . . 4/744. oz. Original 
Matured Virginia 


GLUE BS . . 4/74d. oz. Original 


Mixture 
VELLOW 88 4/7) d. oz. Cur Cake 
GREEN $8 . 4/34d. ox. Mixture 
BROWN EE 4 ahd oz. Ripe 


rown Navy Cut 
PURPLE 88 4/3)d. oz. Disc-cur 


Curlies 


VACUUM PACKED in 1 oz. and 2 oz. TINS 








ROLLS-ROYCE 
& 
BENTLEY 


CARS 
are fitted with 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
























All your hair needs... 


— 


.-in a Tube 


The popular tube is a handy way of buying 
Brylcreem and is particularly convenient 
for travelling.Like the famous Brylcreem 
tubs, it is available everywhere to give 
you all your hair needs wherever you 
are. A touch of Brylcreem every morn- 
ing will keep your hair lustrous all day 
long —and keep the scalp healthy,too. 
Remember to massage Brylcreem in 
your hair ~and remember the advan- 
tages of the handy Brylcreem tube, 
price 2/6. Tubs are 4/6, 2/6 & 1/8. 


BRYLCREEM 


the healthy hairdressing 
OnMNN 


voyds 242 








Colibsi MONOPOL is a precision 


made lighter, with a Patented fully 
automatic action, 


* 
Cplibei MONOPOL was designed 


to meet the demand for a really reliable 
automatic lighter 


& Lighters are produced as 
table models (for the home or 
office), as pocket models and in « 
combinations:-Lighter/ Cigarette Cas 
Watch/Lighter (Swiss jewelled lever 
movement ) . 

- 


Cplibss Lighters are available gold 


and sterling silver mounted (Ha 
marked), gold silver plate a 
enamelled and in other exclusive 
finishes from £24 to 32/6 with a 
written guarantee 





or 


* 
isi Sales and Service exist in 
Jv countries | 


~ we a 
Products are obtaii 


wherever lighters are sold with 
Full details, with the name and a 
of your local stockist, will be g 
supplied on request. 


MONOPOL — 
In aw class beyond compare / 


COLIBRI LIGHTERS LTD., 69/70 WARREN STREET, LONDON, w.! 


pride 





WATCH-LIGHTER 








| 
| 


| 
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EARLS COURT 


It’s wooing time in the motor industry. With big cars and little cars, 
with strange, meaningful symbols like b.h.p., b.m.e.p., and i.f.s., the manufacturers are out to win 
the hearts of motorists all over the world. Good luck to them all! At 


Motor Show time, though, no one thinks much about tyres. Sad, isn’t it? It’s not 





q until the car is off the stand on to the road that tyres come into their 
\\, ; ; F ne \ 
vA , own. Then, in matters of safety and running costs, the right 

bh ; j 

choice of tyre is all-important. The choice of the majority of 


British car manufacturers is Dunlop. In fact, 


you'll see Dunlop all over the Show. 


DUNLOP TyREs 


/ 


ow ta 
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